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Avr RTISEM EN P! 


ONCERNING the following ſheets, it 


may not be improper to ſtate a few partl- 
culars.—I can affirm, the publication of them 


was not my primary idea in the compoſition y \ 
nor was thought of, till ſuggeſted by ſeveral, 


very eminent literary characters, who peruſed 
the manuſcript, 

For my own uſe, of to amuſe my private 
friends, I took as many notes during the de- 
bates as poſſible z which l employed my leiſure 
hours in extending and arranging, = thereto 


adding, whatever aids a tolerable memory ſup- 


plied : for the language then,. I am wholly ac- 
countable. Being no Stenographer, many excel- 


lent ſpeeches were loſt, alſo many Intereſting 
anecdotes == many expiettions of taſte = flowers 


of rhetoric - pertinent alluſions—=bold Aights of 


fancy—marks of geniuz—and dictates of ma- 


tureſt judgment. Writing from imperfe& notes, 
rendered this unavoidable, Aware of this, we 
promiſed not the Speeches, but an abſtract, or 
in other worth, a ſketch of them, my 


Having declined all perſonal references, not 


even ran the initials of the Speaker's names 
an 


| k-A 
* 


ADVERTISEMENT 


ve truſt they eannot be'diſpleaſed, If I have 


been fortunate enough to expreſs juſtly, the ſen· 


 timents of any of the truly ingenious Gentle · 


men, who honoured and ſupported the Forum z 
their acknowledging this, will be a ſufficient 
compliment to me; and wherever I have failed, 
their filence will prevent the blame being i im- 
puted to them. | a 
* Many worthy 'and ſenſible ride; Ando 
condeſcending minutely ro examine the nature 
of ſuch Societies, have, perhaps, rather too 


| eafily conceived the ſtrongeſt prejudices agaihſt 
them; from the ſcope they give to men of a 


reſtleſs, factious ſpirit, to fow diſſenſion in the 
minds of otherwiſe peaceable ſubjects. 'Symp= 
tors of this never appeared, without my lament- 


| ing my authority was unable to check it. Such | 


Societies, it muſt be confeſſed, might be better 
regulated ;; in which caſe, they would be more 
generally acceptable: ſill am humbly of opi- 
hion, that as they then ſtood, the advantages 
were ſuperior to the contrary. Here, rr od 
L ſhalt not diſcuſs the point. 

No small ſatisfaction to me is, that as Pre: 


Kdetit; the Public thought me impartial f and it 


hath been my ſtudy, as fat as the tenor of ' the 
debates permitted, to obſerve the ſame Im- 
pattiality as a writer. If there were many Ora- 


u the beauties of which eſcaped my me- 


— 


V 
4. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


mory z; there were likewiſe numberleſi ſpeeches, 
the violence and unjuſtifiable nature of which; 
diſpoſed me to paſs them over in ſilence, | 
The frequenters of the Forum, may probably 
remember many arguments, which they find not 
in theſe volumes; yet they may pleaſe ſychy from. 
their being auxiliar to recollection. To weaker 
memories, the utility will begreater ; and to thoſe 
who never attended the Forum, they will afford 
ſome faint idea of the inſtruction and entertain | 
ment which took place there. = 
Not having time to aſk the conſent of 8 
of the reſpectable liſt of ſubſcribers, for print · 
ing their names — which certainly would have 
done honour to my page — I beg leave te re. 
turn them, 858 "— 
mans. *! 157, c 3199 
Equal cate hath been taketi this wk, as: "oY 
laſt, to take notes of the debates, and if the 


public deign to ore nd _ N poey 
was _ OM _— 1 e ! 


N. B. The Cn errors ary aw, 
| that we ſuppoſe the reader will be better pleaſed 
to ann —— — we" nous 
teten ent en e ©5468 eee, 
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THE LAWS OF THE WEST. 
MINSTER FORUM, 
| ; 4 I, | | 
8 many perſons of rank and polite 
| education have been deterred from 
entering Into public debate, leaſt they 
_ ſhould meet with treatment from their 
opponents, inconſiſtent with decorum, and 
the laws of debate: Let it be therefore 
underſtood, that all perſonalities in de- 
bate, ſhall be held abſolutely inconſiſtent 
with the conſtitution of this ſociety ; and 
whenever an offence againſt this law ſhall 
de committed, the law ſhall be read by, 
* „ B - the 


4 
the Prelldent z and no admittance to the 
| gentleman, who ſhall be guilty of a ſe- 
cond offence of this nature, unleſs a pro- 
per apology is made. 
II. 

As in the warmth of argument, ex- 
preſſſons may inadvertently drop from the ' 
members, which were not intended 1 
perſonal offence z the perſon who ſhall uſe 
them, ſhall have liberty to explain, Ts. 


III. | 
As queſtions relating fo points in Di- 
vinity, may open a door to Deiſm, Blaſ= 
phemy, and Profaneneſs z and thereby give 
offence to the ſerious and well - diſpoſed; 
ſuch queſtions ſhall be prohibited by the 
conſtitution. of this ſociety, 
VN. B. This law is ſuppoſed not. to 
be conſtrued in ſo ſtrict a ſenſe, as 
tio exclude all moral reflection. 


The hin 4 who ſhall firſt Farvas | 
the ſociety with his ſentiments upon the 
queſtion, ſhall have the excluſive privi- 
lege of concluding the debate, or waving - 


tox 


his right in "hed of another nnd u fuſs. 


ficient time ſhall be allowed by 0 n 


ne that purpoſe, 
V. 


N o gentleman to be allowed to ſpeak 4 
above fifteen minutes, unleſs the voice of 


the ſociety is expreſſed in his favour, by 
the uſual tokens of applauſe, 


VI . 

No gentleman ſhall be allowed to win 
der from the queſtion, or be manifeſtly 
abſurd, illiberal, or make uſe of indecent 
expreſſions; in this caſe, any member 
may call upon the chair to read the law, 


from whence there is to be no appeal; ; 


As this law may open « door to improper 
interruptions and ill-grounded charges; 
the perſon thus interrupted, ſhall always 
have the liberty of calling upon the chair, 


to take the ſenſe of the ſociety at large 


upon the propriety of his conduct, before 
he ſhall be ſuppoſed to have incyrred he 
cenlure of the law, 

he chalrman ſhall over the fociety 


by Us laws and rules only; and Ghen⸗ 


B 2 ever 


J 


141 


wer an occurrence ſhould happen, to 
which the eenſtitutlon dees not * a 
remedy, the ſenſe of the ſbelety to be 
taken, and the voice. of the majority to be 
conſidered as abſolute ] provided thelr de- 
termination' does not infringe theſe amn. 
damentaf orlzlnal lars. 


vin . 

Every perſon entering this ſoclety Is to 
de conſidered as tacitly conſenting to Its 
rules, and virtually governed by its laws : 
ſuch perſons as do not chuſe to ſubmit 
to theſe laws, are humbly intreated to 
abſent themſelves. Any perſon infringing 
the laws, will be conſidered as having of 
| fered an inſult to the ſociety at large; and 
every individual member thereof, and the 
chairman to be ſupported in the execu- 
tion of his office, as long as he makes 

the 2 8 225 the rule of "his conduct. 


IX. 


: 8 
1 


ke a is to take the 44 pre- 3 
ciſely at eight o clock, and will take care 
to provide every thing neceſſary. for the 
conviplanes and accommodation of the 

company; 


111 

company 4 and 7 * + hkImſolf, that the 
eneouragement of Publle will be 
equal. to hls ee to pleaſe them. 
He does not preſume to glye any opinion 
of his own upon the polnte In eontre- 
verſy. The eonſtitutlon now published 
ſhall be the only autherlty, under which" 
he ſhall venture to regulate his conduQ, 
and wiſhes to be conſidered in no other 
light, than the humble vehicle, through 
which the conſtitution is to be adminl- 
ſtered to the members. 

4 

Though this inſtitution is intended for 
the benefit and inſtruction of the Public 
at large, and is open to every man who 
behaves himſelf agreeable to the laws of 
decorum ; yet it is ſeriouſly recommend= 
ed, that none but perſons properly quali- 
fied, by character and education, will 4 
venture to obtrude their ſentiments upon 
this ſociety, which we hope will be 
conſidered as a proper ſchool for thoſe, 
who are intended far the Pulpit, Bar, 


at Renate. 7 On | 
2 ITSOES 1 B 3 | XI. No 


{ $ * F * 7. 


(01. 


v0 gieton will 1. draſted for diſe 


cuſſion until they haye been previouſly 
read tick, 8 and approyed « of at two pre- 
ceding meetings, to prevent the too haſty 


fot of i ae — 


) 
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| FOREGOING LAWS. 


TMA abſolute perfection is unattainable, 
upon earth, whatever the nature of the 
object may be, is an axiom applicable to no- 
thing with greater propriety than legiſlation, in 
the moſt extenſive meaning of the term. Man, 
even in the higheſt æra of civilization, and not- 
withſtanding the cloſeſt connections which that 
implies, is yet 8 creature ſo different fram all 
others, nay, frequently from himſelf, he is fa 
flexible under, however dependent upon, the: vi- 
ciſlitudes of age, climate, religion, rank, conſti- 
tution, and education, that no code or ſyſtem of 
laws to regulate his public and private conduct, 
ever was or can be deviſed, but what muſt incur 
the leſſur eyil, in order to obtain the greater 
good, The wiſdom of the legiſlature diſplays it» 
1 with the greateſt luſtre, in adopting the. 

| B 4 ___ Bitoſi 


(vl 

fitteſt means to. prevent, as muck. as poſlible, 
the former, while they facilitate the latter. 'In 
a word, the end of legiſtation” is the benefit of 
mankind; and the ſteady avowal of this hath 
been the very baſis of ſecuring compliance with 
the laws, and of giving dignity to the character 
of the firſt lawgivers. 

No doubt ſeveral other eteoumitance were 
requiſite to eſtabliſh legiſlation on a reſpectable 
and permanent footing, Religlon, in a ſpecial 
manner Was one. Owing to which, there is 
ſcarce a legiſlator recorded in ancient hiſtory, but 
what pretended to revelation, or ſome ſpecies of 
divine affiftance, in forming his inſtitutions, - 

Thus Amalls and Mnevis, lawgivers of the 
Egyptians, armed they had received thelr laws 
from Mereury. Zoroaſter, the lawgliver of the 
Bafriany, and Zamolxls, lawgiver of the Getes, 
played themſelves upon the manner In Wklen 
they had been owned by Veſtai Satheuſtes, 
the lawgiver of the Arimaſpi, fald he was fas 
mlliar with a good fpirit of genlus. Rhadaman: 
thus and Mines, lawglvers of Crete, and Ly. 
een, lawgiver of Arcadia, pretended te Inter- 
eourfes with Jupiter, Triptolemus, lawgiver of 
the Athenians, affected to be infpired by Ceres, 
Pythageras, lawgiver of the Cretenlates, and 
Zaleueus with Charondas of the Loerians, and 
of the Chaleidic eltles of Italy and Sicily, aſerlb. 


151 
ed their laws to Minerva. Lycurgus of Sparta, 
who was the cotemporary of the two laſt-named 
legiſlators, ſaid, that he received his inſtructions 
from Apollo: and Romulus, with Numa of 
Rome, acknowledged their obligations to ſu« 
perior powers; the one to — the other to 

the goddeſs Egeria. 

This truly political method of Ang was 
cloſely imitated by the founders of the great out- 
lying empires, as Sir William Temple calls them. 
Thus the founder of the Chineſe monarchy was 
called Fagfour, or Fanfur, the Sen ef Heaven, 
as we are told by the Jeſults, from his pretenſions 
to that relation. The Royal Commentaries of 
Peru, ad they are called by Warburton, In his 
Divine Legation of Mobi, Inform us, that the 
founders of that empire were Mango Copac and 
his wife and fifter Ceya Mama, who proglalmed 
themivlves the ſon and daughter of the gun, and 
font from their farher to reduce mankind from! 
their ſavage beftial life, te ene ef order and fou 
elety,=Ther and Odin, the lawgivers of the 
Weſtern Geths, pretended likewife te infpiras 
tien, and even te divinity, The beld and laſe- 
lent elalms te heavenly affiſtanee, advanted and” 
afferied by Mahomet, the leader and prepher of 
the Arablans, are univerſally known, The race 
of theſe —_— nden ſhe to have ended 
. 11 | in 


tw 1 
la Genhizcan, tage founder of the empire | 
of che Moguls, 3 19309 gy! 

All eee excellent ſpirit, abt 
confidering the periods and countries they lived. 
In, along with the characters, and either caſual 
or local elreumſtances of thoſe to whom they 
dlctated, were ſingularly beneflelal to their fol 
bwcitizens, and entitled to the yeneration” of 
mankind, Did we at the ſume time minutely 
ſervtinize thelr ſeparate codes, we mould be 
obliged oftener to praiſe the intention than the 
affect. In ſpite of all the dlylne aſſiſtanee they 
mweeeived, not only glaring omifions, but alſu 
material errors 3 not only faults, but injuſtice it» 
ſelf might be found. I this really fact 
Would it not be unfair, and argue an extreme 
want of candour, to expect, mych more to inſiſt 
upon, perfection In the lawglver of the Weſt« 
minſter Forum ? who, I dare ſay, never dreams 
ed, much leſs boaſted, of any ſupernatural = 
alſiſtance Whatever, in the compoſition of his 
gotle I Angels and miniſters of grace defend, 
us | | ln What a fall was there | From talking of 
the moſt celebrated and pompous names of anti- 
quity, Immediately to deſcend to perhaps ſome 
writer in a news-paper, is a bathos Indeed | To 
draw the leaſt alluſion, or even, in hyperbole, 
n thoſe who gave laws to empires, to 


E 

0 names ſtand foremoſt In the liſts ef fame; 
with the compiler of a few plain fimple tagu⸗ 
lations for a diſputing ſociety, forces us ig en- 
alaim with Roderick Random, Compariſans 
' are odious.” Wellwand what than! Why 
ould not a bathes in proſe be: tolerated, us 
well as in poetry : That couplet of Swift's, 

which illuſtrates this, bath had its admirers 1, 
And then Dalhauſle, thou great God, of Way b 

Lieupenant»Colonel to the. Karl of Mar. 

We ſay, however expreſſive of the matter in 
queſtion the above le in poetry, yet dally In. 
ſtances no leſs ſ6, may be collected from the 
pulpit, from the preſs, nt the bar, nay, within 
the walls of St. Stephen, as well as in Codeh« 
makers Hall, or the Weſtmipſter Forum. 
Should this alluſion be deemed! an inddequate 
apology for my Centaurean kind of inerbduce 
tion, or rather eonnectlon of two patties poſe 
ſelnng not the leaſt fimilltucde, or having any on 
quality in common, ſave that the intentions .of 
both, eael-in thelr way, were good; I may fur- 
ther urge, that as truth ean never ſuffer by 
compariſon, ſo the dignity of any illuſtrious: 
character eannot be Impaired, though it may be 
rendered more conſpleubous when eon traded Wick 
inferiovity, | Were this likewiſe held 16 be in- 
competent, we mult 'plead the privilege ef the" 
Mantyan- Swain, who. drew: his ideas of Rome 
2 | | from 


a7 
from the neighbouring village 3 nor Imaglned 
in "oy wrong in comparing great things bo 

All, | 

: 86 mueh for my tntredudtion, and the defence 
of Il have already ewned, that the liitentions 
ef the legiſlator ef the Forum were doubtlefh 
good yet his eandeur will eondefeend to hear 
my remarks upen his laws 4 being firmly per- 
ſuaded, that, in ſome reſpects, 1 thay. cenſure 
Where his own Judgment muſt diſkern the jut 
nally Whllſt my other obſervations ſhall polnt 
eu a few of theſe rocks on which ſpeletſes of 
this nature frequently {þlit, er tend ta give us 
an Idea of a ſomething more perfect that Might 
yet be attempted in this line 
The offering theſe remarks is an eaſy and 
impartial taſte to me, when at the preſent me- 
ment 1 declare, that though 1 have been for ten 
weeks: laſt paſt the prefident of that Ferum, 
the writer of theſe laws is totally unknown te 
me, nor did I ever once aſk his name. 
Now to the ſuhſect.— The language la ſome» 
times not correct] but that is eaſter excuſed 
than its obſcurity in ſame places. Witneſs the 
very firſt rule, where the reaſon aſſigned why 
perſons of rank and polite education have been 
| deterred from entering into public debate, is, 


4 leaſt they ſhould meet with treatment from 
6 their opponents, inconſiſtent with decorum_ 
= and 


LD Cal 
4 and the; laws of debate.“ This laft exprefs 
fen needs explanation, finee the moſt Illterate 
difputant, befides his want of geed-breeding, als 
ways thinks he has a right te fay what he deth 
ay. The laws of debate beth refult frem, 

and ultimately reſt upen, the eharatters of 
the ſpeakers, Ik they are perſens uſed ts 
good eempany, their arguing will be regis 
lated by thelr own feelings 3 whereas, if from 
an 6ppbſite claſh, propriety may revolve 4 
wound, perhaps In every ſentence, uttered by 
fueh, In fine, it ls @ term of a very vague 
Agnifieation z' ner ean it be denied, that te have 
limited the import thereef, would have been 
more regular and diftinet, 
The ſecond rule is exceeding Juſt, and cons 
veys a privilege which prevents any affront 
 belng given er received, and is of that fort 
which every gentleman would wiſh to enforee, 
and what the moſt cautious and beſt-guarded 
ſpeaker in the world may at times have veen(lon 
to plead, | 

Nor does the third rule yield in villtty to 
the ſecond z ſince too great a reſpect and reve» 
rence for ſacred things cannot be enjoined, T 
the ſhame of this enlightened age, religion It 


but too openly. ſcoffed: at, and the baſeſt ſar»! 
caſe thrown upon its heavenly truths : though 
the nobleſt cauſe, it hath the feweſt advocate. 

Wbererer 
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Wherever points In divinity are agltated, there 
mould be nothing elſe admitted; conſequently, 


gentlemen aware of this, would come with 
minds rather attuned to the ſubjects, and under 
a kind of pious awe, To mix theſe with po- 
litical and other matters, is juſt the ſubverting 
thoſe impreſſions z and from the deſultory, if 
not impious, manner in which they are handled, 
prove in the end prejudicial to the real intereſts 
of virtue and goodneſs. It was wiſe then, in 
the lawgiver of the Weſtminſter Forum, en- 
tirely to exclude all ſuch queſtions. Even this 
is not ſufficient : there ſhould be authority 
veſted in the preſident; to reprove any ſpeaker. 


| who makes quotations from Scripture, or uſes 


the _ or 8 thereof: in a Tudicrous f 


The foutth law is juſt, nd nint inderd 


effentiat to the cauſe of truth: for as the'firſt 


fpeaker is liable to animadverſions from all the: 
reſt, it is nothing but common juſtice, that he 


be allowed to defend himſelf; and it being eaſier 


to obſcure arguments than to confute them, 
truth might ſuffer, were not that darkneſs dif 


pelled. | 
To the fifth, no objection ariſes, ae e 


he. who framed it cannot be charged with; 


namely, That from the peculiar humour and 
enen of a Britiſh audience, it is ſeldom 
ever 


(1) 

ever attended to, We generally percelve the 
tokens of applauſe, at leaſt what is tantamauny, 
the cry of Go on, Go on, re-echoed from every 
corner of the room, the moment the preſidents 
informs any member that he hath had the time 
allowed, though probably his ſpeech is ridicu- 
| louſly weak, fooliſh, or foreign to the queſtion 
in debate; while the very ſame audience, ere 
the next minute be ended, are equally vociferous 

in calling upon the chair, either to fix to the 
queſtion, or to ſilence the ſpeaker. Such in- 
conveniences will obtrude, except where the ſo» 
cieties are, ſtrictly ſpeaking, philoſophical, like 
thoſe at. univerſities, and admiſſion granted to 
none, ſave perſons of liberal education. 
The obſervation wherewith we conclude our 
remarks upon the foregoing law, may juſtly be 
applied to the firſt clauſe of the ſixth, Ho- 
ever proper the means, for the attainment of the 
ends, a perverſion, of the one muſt. invariably 
deſtroy the other. To the ſhame of gentlemen 
met for inſtruction be it ſaid, that evident 
breaches in the means of gaining jt, revives 
their languiſhing attention, excites their mirth, 
and ſeems the vchicle of their entertainment. 
An argument conducted in a cool, rational, and 
logical manner, unaided by ſtriking eloquence 5 
fancy, wit, or eminent ſingularity in the ſpeaker, 
will not always pleaſe, much leſs conyince the 
mir 
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major part of theſe public ſocieties z whereas 
flimſy declamation, tolerably well mouthed, 
flaſhes of fancy, an impudent face, awkward 
fingularities, or manifeſt abſurdities peculiarly 
expreſſed, will frequently ſet them in a roar 


and indelicate innuendos, or phraſes bordering 


upon indecency, will brighten up the eounte- 
hahoes, if not, for minutes, ſubyert all order, 
by burying the ſenſe of propriety, Should any 
 Judicious individual reprobate this, and call to 
order, it is ten to one but he will be hiffed : 
ſhould he eſcape this, he will, in the general 
opinion, be fet down as a perfbn void of taſte; 
' & phraſe efteneſt in the mouths of theſe who the 
leaſt underſtand Its real Import. 

The feventh is unqueſtionably a very proper 
law, and the fenſe of the majority of the ſoelety 
moſt certainly becomes fufflelent grounds for the 
Prelſdent ts ge by] pet, when we reflect that 


the members ef one night may happen te be of 
4 eat Widely N from thelb of anether 


fight; and that le mige fall out (6, as that 
their deelflen, if adhered te, mitzlit; en the 
whole, Injute the fpelety, it ſeems more Eligible 
ts fubmit the various incidents for which there 
i ks Gxprefh law, is the good fenfe of the 
prefldent whe may reaſonably be fuppeſfed mere 
deguelnted with the ſpfelt of the Weſety, and 
re Immediately eoneeren In ity es” 


E | 

Ay to the eighth, it may appear frivolous to 
ſay, that in one part the punctuation is wrong; 
otherwiſe the connection is injudicious, the phraſe 
exceptionable, and the ſenſe doubtful, The in- 
dividual members of that ſociety will never ac- 
count an infringement of its laws an inſult to 
themſelves, Though ſuſceptible of irritation, 
while the breach is making, or apt to be much 
out of temper in diſcerning any flagrant impro- 
priety, ſcarce ſhall they have got home, before 
ite is entirely forgot. The expreſtivn every 
* individual member thereof, and the ehalrman 
i ts be ſupported in the execution of his office, 
te as long as he Makes the eonftitution the rule 
* of his eondudt,” is quite an unjuft arranges 
ment; finee by previous articles, the privileges 
and protettion ef members are amply ftated and 
provided for, Phe phraſt, exeeutlen of of: 
i fle6;” applies net te them, for they have ne 
office i though when confined te the profldent 
t merles the ſtrleteſt attention; The prielps 
buſineſs of a ſpelety, at Its Art dutſeteſng 14 £6 
ehule a prefident properly qualified j and their 
WH ad vantage is then enhanced; By thelr fuppert⸗ 
ing Him With Armnefd. Traders, fe leng as he difk 
charges his duty With accuracy and [mpArtiality, 
their pride fheuld lead them ts this eendutt, 
Whatever lmpirs his impertanee, leffeng the fe- 
ipeRtability of the fociety; Few, If any, ever 
You . E denied 
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denied the utility of ſuch inſtitutions a8 the 
Weſtminſter Forum, when under prudent re- 
ſtrictions: and what hath moſt materially baulk- 
| ed this, hath aſſuredly been the placing perſons, 
of neither addreſs nor learning, in the chair. 
Allowing their private character to be ever fo 
amiable, it will on enquiry be found, that gen- 
tlemen of politer rank, and more liberal educa- 
tion, refuſe to take parts in the debate, merely 
From an internal diſguſt they feel at addreſſing 
themſelves to ſuch perſons, Thoſe of the 
learned profeſſions eſpecially, will ever be ſhy 
of doing it. Nor are their motives for doing 
ſo to be altogether condemned. We rarely 
ſubmit our opinion with complacency, but to a 
judgment apprehended to be ſuperior or equal 
to our own, 

The ninth law needs a peculiar explanation, 
In many caſes ſervility even of language, though 
not of temper, produces conſequences equally 
bad as preſumption ; but then this greatly de- 
pends upon the circumſtances and character of 
thoſe, who uſe either the one or the other, 
When this law was framed, probably the cha- 
racer of the preſident of the Forum was left 
to future deliberation, A gentleman of the 
ſmalleſt conſequence in the literary world, would 
not avjectly renounce his power or right of 


Judging 
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| judging on the points in controverſy, Nor, 
' eager as he might be for the welfare of the ſo- 
ciety, vigilant of its honour, or uniform in 
acting under the ſpirit of its conſtitution, could 
he ſo injure his own feelings as to admit, that 
the prudent Regulator of philoſophical, moral, 
commercial, and political diſcuſſions, degene- 
rated into a humble vehicle of a ſociety, con- 
ſiſting of perſons ſo different in rank, ability, 
and turn of mind. The framer of the law may 
have adopted this exceſſive humility, purpoſing 
to ſerve the proprietor of the Forum, who is a 
valuable, friendly, and worthy gentleman, on 
the ſuppoſition that he meant to keep the chair, 
Which poſitively he never did—or that, if he 
had intended it, the indulgence and ſteady en · 
yy courngement of the public ſhould then have 
been given him, 

The tenth law breathes a worthy ſpirit, and is 
founded on ſtrict propriety, though, like many 
other laws under the ſame predicament, yet of 
a far higher import, is, after all, moſt commonly 
broke, Politics Is the ſcience of the day, about 
which he who writes the moſt, or talks the 
loudeſt, frequently underſtands the leaſty yer 
to write and talk on the ſubject, almoſt what 
he pleaſes, is now deemed to be, as it were, the 
birth-right of every Engliſhman, That many 
ſuch ſpeakers ought to be checked, and at times 

Ca ſeverely 
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| ſeverely reproved, admits not the leaſt diſpute : 
wiſely and cautiouſly however muſt this be done, 
to preſerve the dignity of the giver, while it 
gains compliance, without offending the perſon 
who receives it. The moment it is attempted, 
how often doth not ſimply the object of it, but 
the ſoclety at large, announce it as their opi- 
nion, that ſuch interruptions are inconſiftent 
With the nature of free debate? That me. 
thed which bids faiteſt to diſpleaſe the leaſt, of 
putting an effectual ſtop to low illiterate men 
_ bbtruding thelr ſentiments, is univerſally to fup⸗ 
port the ehalr in calling fueh te order, Unfors 
tunately for theſe fond of rational entertains 
ment, it happens that a Britiſh audience, on 
theſe occaſions, practiſe what thelr glorious cons 
Ritution boaſts of In the diſtribution of Juſtlee, 
ie Hetter ten rogues elvape than one honeſt man 
% ſuffer. “ $86 they In public aſſemblles will 
rather bear with the prattle of abſurdity in ten 
fools, than curtail or infringe the liberty of 
ſpeaking in one Engliſhman, It is vaſtly to be 
regreted, that gentlemen of claſſical erufition 
have been ſo backward in giving ſanction by 
their ſpeeches to ſuch places as the Weſtminſter 
Forum, The manner in which they were con» i 
ducted, no doubt, was one chief reaſon, Every 
thing which makes them reſemble an ale-houſe, 
muſt 9 ſink their value in the eſtima- 
tion 
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tion of the diſcerning part of mankind, and for- 
ever prevent their arriving at eminence and ge- 
neral reſpeckt. At this very period, owing to 
ſkilful and prudential management, the Weſt. 

minſter Forum is in the moſt flouriſhing condl- 
tion, It is crowded, and that too by a getiteel 
ſet of people nor hath it any how loſt Its pre- 
eminenee as to the eaſt of the ſpeakers, theſe 
having been of a rank and character ſuperior to 
what generally appear en ſueh eeeaflens. Th 
this foclety noblemen have not difdalned te ſhew 
both thelr good fenſe and their eleeutlen. - Ane⸗ 
ther cauſe why a ſeareity of ſpeakers ſometlmes 
prevails In ſueh places, Is a tee great timidity, 
the uſual concomitant of merit i this 4e often 


© the ſble obſtacle to our enjoying the ſage reflec» 


tians of the matureſt judgment, and the beſt» 
Improved minds z while ſhlf-ſuMclency, joined 
to & certain quantum of impudence, renders 
others both tedious, forward, and troubleſome, 
Speakers who are continually making digreſs 
ſions, who graſp at every far-fetched figure, and 
run after the moſt inapplicable alluſions, who 
take all arguments at diagonals rather than 
ſtraight lines z imitating a traveller, who by way 
of getting ſoon to London from Hammerſmith, 
ſhould hape his journey through Hampſtead 
and Highgate: ſuch are to ſocieties of free de. 
bate what ſlow poiſons are to the body. Unſeen | 
| | Co 7 and 
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and [mpereeptible in their fieft operations, they 
are equally ſure and fatal in their eonſequenees, 
We believe it remains a problem hitherte un- 
ſolved, whether a tedious formal ſpeaker, or one 
petulant and preſuming, be the molt diſguſting, 
But to return to the ſubjeft of the law I- We 
eannot better allure gentlemen of ſolld learning 

to ſpeak in theſe aſſemblies, than by aſuring 
them, that the experience of many perſonages 
the moſt diſtinguiſhed for pulpit, forenſic, or 
ſenatorial eloquence, have owned their obliga- 
tions to ſocieties of the above nature, not ſolely 
at univerſities and. other public ſeminaries, but | 
alſo elſewhere eſtabliſhed. To ſpeak with judg- 
ment, depends on genius, culture, and aſſiduity 
in ſtudy: but to ſpeak with gracefulneſs and 
eaſe, in a great meaſure, reſults from habit. And 
the eſſential ſervice which this latter attainment 
is of to truth, need not here be mentioned. 
That truth fo ſeldom pleaſes, is not to be af- 
eribed ſo much to the diſinclination of the hy- 
man mind to receive it, as to the unanimated 
or ungracious mode in which, by many of its 
profeſſed friends, it is conveyed to us. Let the 
indefatigable pains which the prince of orators 
took to cure ſome natural impediments of ** 
prove to us the value of the art in general; to 
which add, that by this art alone, the worſe is | 
often made appear the better cauſe. | 


The 
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The eleventh and laſt rule is a good one, 
however inadequate to the end it has In view. 
In foclerles like the Forum, net an Improbable 
methed of preventing the admiffion of im- 
proper queſtions, is, the inveſting the prefl- 
dent with the diſcretionary power of reading 
or not reading publicly, the queſtions that he 
may recelve. For, among thoſe ſubmitted to 
the ſenſe of the ſociety, ſuch an inattention to 
their genuine meaning reigns; and ſo little 
thought is taken of the knowledge requiſite to 
diſcuſs them, that out of thoſe who hold up 
their hands to receive them, ſcarce one in ten 
underſtand the parts of the queſtion, or even 
the import of the terms. Another diſadvan- 
tage is, that moſt of the queſtions given in, are 
never owned by the propoſers, whereby much 
time is loſt, and the patience of the audience 
worn out, ere another ventures to adopt them. 
If it be a general axiom, that the anxiety of 
diſappointment is in proportion to the height of 
expectation, how painful to the lovers of inftruc- 
tion muſt be thoſe minutes which flow without 
the means of it, eſpecially in thoſe places where 
we not only expect it, but have been wont to 
receive it? Although a man may think juſtly, 
and write ſenſibly, who poſſeſſes neither ability 
nor courage to ſpeak publicly : in ſuch caſes as 
_ theſe, none, ſave thoſe who will avow and defend 
C4 queſtiony, 
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queſtions, ſhould give them in. Nor is it to be 
dreaded, that a ſcarcity would thereupon enſue, 
fince it ſhould be the preſident's care to ſupply 
the ſociety with thoſe that either ariſe from the 
topics of the times, the caſualties of public 
concerns, or bid the faireſt to attract general 
notice, to raiſe curioſity, and engage young and 
ſtudious minds to aſpire after ſcientific excel- 
lence; while the diſcuſſion of theſe queſtions 
ſhall tend to enlarge the ideas, to render preciſe 
and elegant the mode of expreſſing them, under 
no reſtraints, except thoſe of virtue, and the 
leading intereſts of morality, | 
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HE Weſtminſter Forum opened on the 
20th of September 1779, with the fol- 
owing queſtion :; 


' Whether the charge againſt the winds 
of Oppoſition, of endeavouring to foment the 


rebellion in America, to anſwer the. perſonal 
views of power, emolument, and ambition, 


can be ſupported upon at of truth and 
* 4 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER ayth, 1779, 
THE following queſtion was debated ; 


fire, to unite for the defence of the empire at 
large, by a dutiful and loyal repreſentation, 
humbly to implare his Majeſty to withdraw 
his troops from America, in order to regain 
the valuable commerce of that country? 


oro. 


1 
Whether it is not the duty of every good 
Subje, in the preſent critical fate of the em- 


— 
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Corner, The writer admitted the utility of the 
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150 C TO BER 4th, 1779, 
T H E following queſtion was debated : 
: Whether the preſent mode adopted by the 


| Miniſtry, of carrying on the war, by burning 


and deſtroying towns, &c in America, is 
not more lidely to crratè eternal enmity, than 
een with the Colonies ? 


Mr. G=——— was in the chair the nights 
the three above queſtions were agitated, and it 
was omitted to mark in the preſident's book 
the.deciſion of them. It'doth not appear that 
any abſtract of the arguments then adduced was 
taken, and not being preſent, we are unable to 
give any account of them. 

\ "Dutitig the above period we find, however, 
that the Weſtminſter Forum did not eſcape pub= 
he notice, nor the rectitude of the preſident 
ſereen him from eenſure! Indeed What public 
ſtation of any kind is there, which doth not lay 
open to erltlelſm or inveative? | 

In the infant tate of the ſociety, a letter aps 

peared in the Merning Poſt, figned Qin the 


— 
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inſtitution, even thought the place, whereat it 
was held, to be very centrical, for a number of 
genteel people who would probably reſort thi- 
ther: but with all the ſullenneſs of ill-nature 
arraigned the preſident; and in terms, which 
faid as little for his politeneſs, as the purport of 
his letter in general, did for his candour, re- 
fleted on every part of the proprietor's condute 
in the chair, 

I have often heard the proprietor ſay he had 
every reaſon in the world, ſhort of being able to 
convict him, for believing, that the author was 
one, who profeſſed himſelf a friend to him and 
to the deſign, To get at the truth, if poſſible, 
he charged him perſonally with it==while the 

gloomy ſoul, not only evaded confeſſion, but 
obſtinately denied - by urging the common- 
place argument Can you ſuſpect me, who 


— am ready and willing to ſerve you ?” Ought we 


ever to wonder, that a bad man wants the cou- 
rage to own, what his conſcience tells him is 
Wrong f 
Zome frlend of the proprietors anſwered the 
letter, under the ſignature of an Occaſional Cors 
reſpondent, ln the Corner replled— 80 did 
his opponent—Andd If any reader withes to pe. 
ruſe the letters themſelves, he will find them in 
the Morning Poſt for October 1779. 
The frivolous nature of the altercation needs 
5 
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no further comment. Its inſipidity was well 
'obſerved by the antagoniſt to Qin the Corner. 
The objections againſt Mr. G, ad- 
vanced by the latter gentleman, ſeem merely 
imaginary, as they are totally unſupported by 
illuſtrations of their reality, Why did he not 
mention ſome of the blunders, and adduce proofs 
of the illiteracy of the man he accuſes. Since 
he hath not deigned to do this, what he aſſerts 
to the contrary muſt go for nothing. His epi- 
thets are, beſides being laviſhed without juſt 
grounds, choſen without judgment. For, ad- 
mitting Mr, G===—=—t had failed in ſupporting 
the dignity of the chait, what man in his ſenſes 
could account it to be any diſgrace to him! 
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On the 11th of OCTOBER, 1779, 


THE chair was taken by the Rev, D——] 
T——r, A. M. of Woolwich, Kent, as 
fixed preſident of the, Weſtminſter Forum; who, 
even the firſt night, had the pleaſure to find him- 
ſelf incircled by upwards of 130 gentlemen, 
and a few ladies; whom he addreſſed in the fol- 


_ lowing manner: 


| anregt ux, 


Permit me to congratulate you on the falt 
proſpect of ſucceſs to the Weſtminſter Forum, 
which the company of to-night juſtifies me in 
chetiſhing. It would be ſuperfluous to deferibe 
to you, or the intelligent part of mankind==the 
numerous advantages which inſtitutions ef this 
nature are adapted te procure Empires and 
kingdoms, as well as more humble and ordinary. 
ſbeletles, whether of a religlous of elvil kind, 
have had thelr eradles 4 by which we mean thele 
wra of Infaney and weakneſh, Nor hath lt fel 
dom been remarked, that from the ſmalleſt bes 
ginnings the greateſt and moſt fAeuriſhing have 
ariſen, This helds geed of every ſpeeles of 
community==that unleſs fortultous elreumftan» 
ſtances are In thelr faveur on thelr firſt eſta- 
| bliſhment 
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bliſhment z and unleſs their primary exertions 
are directed by a tender, yet firm, and ſkilful 
hand, they muſt dwindle into inlignificance. 
The individual who plans any thing for 
the promotion of knowledge and virtue, is a 
worthy member of the community to which he 
belongs. From 4 variety of cauſes, however, 
we find many ſuch attempts prove ineffectual, 
hay ſpmetlmes overwhelm the very kuſtſtutor 
with misfortune : in the eaſe before us we are 
not fre of fueceſs, much leſß ean we command 
it but we beg leave te affure you, Gentlemen, 
that It mall be eur meſt affiduous endeayour te 
deferve it, We have lald the foundation, It is 
yours te rear the bullding. What avalls it that 
our Intentions are lavdable ? flnee without your 
kind patronage and eneeuragement they eannhet 
be wſeful, This ones ſbeured, we ſhall riſk Into 
eonſequence and attract eſteem. The Atyation 
of this place is whqueſtienably In eur favour, 
Previous to our inftitution==theſe whe valued. 
ſueh places, were obliged to go far, which might 
_ neither agree with thelr conſtitutions, nor be 
compatible with their ether neeeſſury avoca- 
tlons, Now It is in the power of, and we truſt 
will be convenient to many learned and reſpee - 
table gentlemen, without riſquing thelr health, 
or neglectlag thelr other purſuits, to ſpend a 
oy of the 1 at leaſt in the channel of in- 
. ruRlon, 
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ſtruction. In this diſſipated age, we "land, and 
to the utmoſt of our power do bleſs, whatever 
| bears the ſemblance of rational entertdinment. 
Believe me, Gentlemen, the Weſtminſter Fo- 
rum originates neither from contempt, nor mean 
rivalſhip of any other ſociety of the like nature: 
while, nevertheleſs, We Aatter ourſelves, the 
wonted candour of a Britiſh audience will ths 
dulge our hoping, that we mall emulate all 
others In logical reafbning=depth of Judginent 
Sand genteelneſ of arguing. Granting eur 
Forum may net, as the antient, be able te quote 
ef produce & Cleergaza Hortenfiugens Cotta 
We earneſtly expect, that it will have the heneue 


tds be frequented by theſs, whe for the accom» 


 pliſhmenta of bath ſcholars and gentlemen, (hall 

lInvigerate thelr own eonſelouſheſh of merle, and 
throw & beautiful refledtion upon human nature. 
As te myſelf, who new addreſs you from this 
chalt for the firſt time, owing te the recom» 


mendatlen ef ſome learned friends z give me 
leave to declare from the bottom of my heart, 


that I will uniformly ſtudy the profperity of 
_ this ſeelety, by a ſteady obſervance of Its laws, 
and by the moſt ſedulous and well-meant endea= = 
vours to gain your apprebatlen. If ! ſucceed | 
In thig=nothing ſhall damp my efforts to pleaſe 
you Whereas, if unfortunate, and unacceptable 
to the majority of youz remain afſuredwsno 


earthly 655 
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earthly motive could induce me to keep the 
place I now hold. While I am lucky enough 
to pleaſe, grant me your protection ! and with- 
out this laſt voluntarily granted, none will be 
readier than I, to acquieſce in your choice of 
another. 


H1S introductory ſpeech being delivered, 
the queſtion for the evening's debate was 
1 ; = 


Whether public or private Education, is 
the beſt calculated, to form a HO for So- 
ca Fo | 


The gentleman who opened the 3 frokie 
in favour of a public education; though he was 
ſomewhat unlucky in his arguments. He 
thought the boy who robbed an orchard might 
come afterwards to take a city. He ſaid a pub- 
lic education peculiarly tended to expand the 
faculties of the mind; and, beſides calling the 

latent powers into uſe and frequent exertion, 

often enabled it to acquire thoſe which other- 
wiſe it might never have been ſuppoſed to poſ- 
ſeſs. Thus many a boy, whoſe genius for the 


finet arts would have remained unknown, by 


hearing others ſing, ſeeing them draw, and ay: j 


\ 
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like, gradually mingling in theſe at Reft info” 
cent paſtimes ; afterwards made capital __ 
in ſuch ſciences. 

The ſecond ſpeaker warmly contended for a 
private education. He took a wide range on the 
ſubject, and, added to many remarks, but little 
if at all connected with the queſtion; founded his 
objections to a public, on the careleſſneſs of 
univerſity profeſſors, or heads of public ſemi- 
naries of learning, who generally entruſted the 
inſtruction of the pupil to tutors, a ſet of men 
for the moſt part dependant, and who, afraid of 
offending, ſeldom preſumed to remove their pre- 
zudices, or to combat their paſſions: but, ra- 
ther wiſhing to ſecure future promotions in liſe, 
put themſelves to no great pains to inform their 
judgments, if contrary to their own deſires. The 
profeſſors he deſeribed as men, who having at- 
tained the zenith of their reſpective lines in life, 
and for the moſt part paſt the meridian of their 
years, conceived eaſe more ſuited to their con- 
ſtitution than laborious ſtudy; or the fatigue 
ariſing from ſedulouſly watching the paſſions of 
their pupils. Admitting theſe turned out bad; 


the fault was aſcribed to ſecondary catifes t 


caſual circumſtances, not to them. This led 
him to conſider the morals of youth: which he 
judged invariably more attended to im privare 
than public tuition, particularly from the care 
Vor. I. D | the 


| 
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the parent was at in chuſing what he called a 


Mentor for his ſon z whereby he meant a man 
of knowledge, of approved goodneſs of heart 


purity of morals, and ſage experience in the 
wily maze of human affairs, Be the character 
of the parent what it would, he affirmed the 


 Rtrength of parental feelings was ſuch; that he 
would be at every poſſible pains in finding out 


à proper perſon to inſpe& and form the temper 
and underſtanding of his ſon : nay, that were he 
deceived, the being under his own eye would 
ſoon lead to a diſcovery of the miſtake,  _ 

Several ſpeakers after this gentleman purſued 
the ſame track of reaſoning, and further urged: 
that where the attention of the maſter was con- 
fined to a ſingle pupil, more might be learned, 


than could poſſibly be the caſe where it was 


more diffuſe, and obliged to conſider a variety 
of diſſimilar geniuſes—tempers—and conſtitu- 


tions. They argued, that in all public ſemina- 
ries. or ſchools, in order to do juſtice to the 


whole, there was a neceſſity to put them into 
claſſes, where very often an excellent genius and 
a ſtudlous boy was retarded on account of a 
blockhead or a trifler, The impeMibility of 
elafing pupils of equal abilities together, they 
plctured in the ſtrongeſt terms, What is more 
w==theſe claſſes muſt conſiſt of boys unequal in 


their — from eo n been a longer 
4 \\ or 
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or ſhorter time at ſchool—ſome will be learning 
this branch of knowledge, others a quite dif- 
ferent : one ſcholar may moſt reliſh that which 
beſt he knows, another may be juſt the-reverſe, 
Some tempers are ſolely moved by chaſtiſement, 
and rough uſage z the very idea or ſight of this 
damps others: ſome conſtitutions can bear, nay 
require, what might probably deſtroy thoſe of 4 

more tender and delicate texture. An inſtance 
of this, among many others that might be 
quoted, was, that of a gentleman, at this preſent 
time well known in the world, When at ſchool, 
the maſter -preſcribed a leſſon to the claſi in 
which this young gentleman happened to be, 
telling them, that he would give a ſound box on 
the ear to whoever could not ſay it: the maſter 
kept his word—he of whom we ſpeak, unfortu - 
nately received ſuch a box on the ear, that 
though by the advice of phyſicians he was ſent 
to the Weſt Indies and other warm climates; 
yet, after having tried every expedient, he is 
dull to this day, ſo that you cannot make him 
hear, but by ſpeaking extremely loud; 

The gentlemen on the other ſide of the queſs 
tion, began, by ſhewing that man was deſigned: 
an active being, by the Supreme Author of his 
exiſtence j and conſequently, whatever more im- 

medlately led him to action, and produced the 
reſolute and vigorous exertions of theſe fa« 
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culties, muſt certainly be the moſt advantageous 
far all the purpoſes of ſocial life, They thought 
it a ſelf-evident maxim, that, the above. poſition 
granted, a public was infinitely preferable to a 
private education, Here example became the 
patent of action, and emulation, one of the 
nobleſt paſſions in the ſoul, proved the incentive 
to excellence, They blamed their opponents 
for aſſerting without proving, that nothing but 
vice is to be learned at public ſeminaries, and 
only virtue to be acquired in a private educa- 
tion. It was argued, that conſorting with the 
| fervanty—the uſual caſe of thoſe educated at 
home might lead to the imbibing more low 
cunning - mean habits and vicious inclinations, 
than the examples thereof at public ſeminaries 
might produce, They retorted, that if, a> had 
been ſaid by their antagoniſts one vieious boy 
might ſpoil the whole, the chances were equal, 
| that one virtuous boy might captivate the 
whole, The perfections of the immaculate 
Mentor, as he had been deſcribed, Were ulſo 
ſcrutinized y and were ſuppoſed to accord better 
with his own expe@utions of ſettlements from 
the family, than the progreſs of his pupil=«he 
inability of the greater number of parents to 
chufe a Mentor the whitns of a vain or Igno- 
rant mamma after he was choſen, of whom the 

preceptor often ſtood vaſtly more in awe _ 
of 3 i L 
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his pupil did of him : nay, the places —_ | 
ſuch characters were looked for, and whence 
they were ſelected (vis,) univerſities, with ſuch- 
like, were viewed as ſeparate arguments in fa- 
your of a public education, A noble Lord, 


who honoured the Weſtminſter Forum when in 


this its infant ſtate, not only with his preſence, 
but with his ſentiments on the ſame' ſide of the 
queſtion, drew in very lively colours the deſ- 
picable figure of a book - worm, which was the 
frequent reſult. of private tuition, In this ftate, 
he ſaid books were read . but man not ſtudied : 
the memory was repleniſhed the underſtanding, 
perhaps, crouded with ideas —ſtill the individual 
unfitted for ſocial life, and the character by no 
means regulated or eſtabliſhed, This noble 
Lord contended, that the knowledge of human 
nature, at once the moſt valuable and uſeful of 
all mortal attainments, was eaſier got at public 
ſchools : to illuſtrate as well as prove which, 
he remarked that the beſt and greateſt figures in 
the ſeveral walks of life, had been heſfpanbiy 
made by thoſe publicly educated, !. 

Thete, with many other ſehllble arguments, 
Ingeniouſly advanced, induced the company ul- 
_ moſt vhanimouſly, there being but four dlſſen- 
Flents, to a1 thele ſuffrage for a Rm * 
vation, 
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1 Refinement of Manners to be confidered 
as + being af conducive ta Virtue or Vice? 


TN mixed aſſemblies we ſeldom find has ahi. 

 loſophical. queſtions meet with a favourable 
reception: nor will this create. wonder, if we 
reflect how few, comparatively ſpeaking, are-ac- 
 quainted with themſelves, or know the various 
ulſes to which their faculties are really ſubſer- 

vient. Only a ſmall number will bluſh for their 
ignorance in matters of this kind ; while almoſt 
every one elteemns himſelf competently ſkilled 
in the hiſtory of the conſtitution, ner helitates 
to deliver his ſehtiments upon the niceſt or moſt 
intricate points in pelities. After all, it muſt 
be eenfeſſed, that whenever fuch queſtions are 
debated with propriety, the audience are mere 
united in their applauſe, and ſeem peculiarly 
charmed 1 ne deſpicable. preef ef what the 
native blafi of the ſoul weuld be, were it net 
far the prejudices of en and ane of 
bad example, 

Another reaſon, which frequanily "iſ the 
conſideration of moral queſtions, is the indefis 
nite terms wherein _ are expreſſed, Very 

often 
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often it falls out, that the words which ſeem 
in the opinion of the propoſer fitted to con- 
vey only ſuch an idea, produce a quite different, 
in the mind of thoſe to whom the queſtion is 
ſubmitted, Were this more regarded, and 
greater caution uſed in the ſtating of them, much 
- frivolous altercation would be prevented, and 
higher ſatisfaction reaped in the diſquiſition, | 
The above queſtion, as it appeared in the 
view of the ſociety, was an illuſtration hereof, . 
It had been given in by an amiable young gen» 
tleman, juſt come from Eton College, He had 
ſpoken in the debates of the two preceding 
_ evenings with univerſal approbation. His voice 
was elear and harmonious, his language truly 
claffieal, his difidence natural to his youth, 
nor Would his ſentiments have diſgraced the 
 hoary ſage, 
When he opened the queſtion, he acknows 
ledged that he was rather undetermined as te 
his ewn epinien, feeling by the prepeſul he had 
_ chiefly eenſſdered the lights he might receive 
from the ſentiments ef ethers, He only ven- 
tured to direct the attention ef the ſaciety to the 
eaſe of Greece. and Rome; and indeed te moſt . 
of the Aſiatic nations, whether they were not 
more virtuous before the refinement of their 
manners Was A _— e rather, inclined 
| nn 55> WV: $0 "Kim 
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1 tat i conduc more ee than 
to virtue. 
, Sond qentlomen ade followed him, objected f 
to the term yefinement; at leaft to what might 
be it. ſuppoſdd import in the preſent queſtion, 
If taken eqtetiſively, they — the ſo+ 
lation do by ealy 3 Hnee there could be no doubt 
but that 6 Mate of improved ſoelety! was pre- 
ferahle t une rude and bardarous | the very 
Idea of the ane, precluded the being and extereiſh 
of e thaufind viriues, without which the other 
coule net ent, 

Others, entering more minutely inte the 4 
bate, inſiſted that refinement ſueeeeded com: 
 MerFen, and that eemmeree intredueed net enly 

Junury, but theſe arts ef duplieity, which warped 
of abſeured the 
They faid 4 was never prectiſod except 
where there was a chance of its being profitable, 
This not being the cafe In the earlier periode % 
human ſociety, and there being leſs occaſion- for, 
becauſe fewer, if any advantages reſulted from 
ſpecioug pretences, they judged refinement of 
manners to be more cqndycive to vice. From 
theſe ap premiſes, ig. yas further jnferred . that 
ſavages were of a better” heart than thoſe ig 
poliſhed life, that la, were more open and honeſt 
in their words and ation, Admin. they were 
en Want it. proceeded from neceſlity, 


whereas 


genuine feelings of the breaſt, I 
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whereas in eivilized countries, without au 
motive, inſtances of fraud and oppreſſion 
abounded, and, what deepened the afiition, 
after every profeſſion of the tontrary» States, is 
was affirmed, in their infancy were honeſt, though 
not polite z Whereas Im a Rate of rennement the 
reverſe took place, namely politeneſs without = 
integrity. We were again directed by the Niſte= 
_ fie page, Which would inform us, that natlene 
fell whenever thelf manners went beyend a eer⸗ 
tain degree ef reffnement. It plainly appeared 
that thafe whe ſpoke in this manner, viewed 
refinement of manners, as Hmply implying ea 
ceffive luyury and effeminacy, 

Their antagoniſts eentended, that in as much 
a4 6lvilization excelled barbarity, fo far did re- 
finement of manners prove more canduclye ta 
virtue than to vice, The good qualities of a 
barbarian, from the nature of things, muſt be 
few, and theſe circumſcribed within a narrow 
ſphere, even in which their operations were 
ſpecially limited. Here, the difficulty of pro- 
viding for the wants of nature, debars the in- 
dulging or acting in conformity to the nobler 
feelings of humanity, Heroiſm and clemency 
re the two principal virtues, which the ruder 

periods of ſociety can diſplay, But in a tate 
of refinement the attainments' of Knowledge 
| give your to a vell as ſtability to our 
| notions 


14 
notions Bf I— the heneurs pald to It are mere 
valuable and lafting every ohjedt; and every 
relation, properly weigked and undterftesd, net 
only heighten moral ebligatien; but alf allure 
ts the fulfilment ef its demands, eenſtquently 
muſt be cenduelve te virtue, 

This fukſeet, hewever much might have 
been faid upon it, was rather languidly handled, 
and at last the ſuffrage of the majority declared 

het refinement of manners Wat more can- 
ducive to vinue 
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Gan the rondwl? of the Minifter, in pre 
venting a gentleman from varating bis feats 
with the intention of becoming 4 candidate for 
aus ben place, be warranttd by the cant. 
Hon, when be afſigns as the reafun, that he 
bath given an abſolute promiſt is another ? 


T HIS queſtion was truly the topic of the day 
Every one talked upon it: the freeholders 


of Middleſex, though chiefly intereſted, con- 
ceived, that through their ſides the conſtitution 
was ſtabbed z and therefore, not contented with 
uttering the loudeſt complaints in behalf of 
themſelves, like true patriots they endeavoured 
to ſound the alarm to others, Moſt of the ar- 
guments uſed at the Forum being hackneyed in 
all the news-papers, juſtifies our being conciſe in 
recapitulating this debate: leſt now it might be 
doubted whether we copied from our notes, or 
from the latter. 

The gentleman who opened the 2 con- 
ſidering the importance of the conteſt, viewed 
it in a very ſeribus manner, and from the con- 
duct of the Miniſter in the affair, called it u 
haughty deſpotic ſtride towards deſtroying the 
9 freedom 
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freedom of electlon, that baſls of the Britiſh con- 
ſtitutlon, At the time of this conteſt both of 
them were members of parllament ! George 
Byng eſqz repreſented the borough of Wigan 
lt Lancaſhire, and George Forſter 'Tufhel! ſat 
| for Beverly in Yorkſhire, Every ſpeaker allow. 
ed both of them to be Gentlemen of the moſt 
reſpectable and amiable characters both in the 
minority, and hitherto. true to thelr principles, 
The advocate for Mr. Byng ſtrongly depicted 
the incongruity of Colonel Tufnell's behaviour 
on the occalion, alledging that he had not been 
uniform in his profeſſions, at one time infinu- 
ating that he wiſhed not to enter the liſts with 
Mr. Byng, as a candidate to ſucceed the late 
| Serjeant Glyn in the repreſentation of the county 
of Middleſex y yet afterwards availing himſelf 
of partial, nay packed meetings of the Free- 
holders in his favour, The friends of Colonel 
Tufnell keenly retorted, and they ſaid more 
juſtly, the charge of incongruity upon Mr. Byng, 
who had declined offering himſelf as 4 candi- 
date, till after he knew that Colonel Tufnell had 
got the promiſe of the Chiltern Hundreds, 
Colonel Tufnell's fituation, being Colonel 
of the eaſtern battalion of the Middleſex 
militia, had neceſſarily connected him with the 
Duke of Northumberland, the Lord Lieutenant 


of the county. He had been fortunate: enough 
"ta 
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to ſbeure the friendſhip and efteem of that noble» 
man, whe applied to the Miniſter for the Chil. 
tern Hundreds in favor of Colonel Tufnell, or 
at leaſt encouraged the Colonel to apply, This 
It was ſaid he had done without knowing the 
tholce of the freeholders, - His interference In 
this matter was condemned as unconſtitutional 
to the laſt degree, The Colonel, with the pro» 
miſe of the Miniſter in his-pocket, attended a 
meeting of the freeholders, and, wiſhing them to 
believe he had vacated his ſeat, offered himſelf 
to their ſervice, Without this he could not 
have been eligible. Even then it appeared that 
the majority were in favor of Mr. Byng, who 
by this time had aſked the Miniſter alſo, and 
been refuſed on this ſtale pretence, that he had 
plighted hie word to another. The Miniſter 
however had more places than one of this kind | 
why then, to ſhew his impartiality, did he hot 
put Mr. Byng on a par with Colonel Tufnell? 
It was anſwered, For this plain reaſon, that he 
meant to give a member of his chuſing.to Mid- 
dleſex. Here the unlawful uſe which the Pre- 
mier makes of theſe unprofitable places way de- 
ſcribed in ſuch colours, as at once diſguſted 
the lovæ of equity, and called aloud for re- 
dreſs, It was ſaid, and. with pepuliar beauty, 
that the Miniſter had erected an iron dook of 
er to the Houſp of Commons, and he 
alone 


ran 
alone was poſſeſſed of the keys · How could the 


freeholders withhold their contempt, or curb 


their deteſtation, when they remembered, that 
the Miniſter had given, and withheld, the Chil- 


tern Hundreds as his purpoſes required, on 


grounds ſo different, In the caſe of Colonel 
II he had given the vacating place for the 
| expreſs purpoſe of creating a conteſt; in the caſe 
of Mr. Bailey he withheld it to prevent one. 
In Lord Hyde's caſe he gave it, becauſe .one 
more candidate added to two could not increaſe. 
the conteſt ; and he gave it to Colonel Tufnell, 
becauſe he was the firſt comer. In a word, Lord 
North's conduct was conſidered: as an abſolute 
inſult. to the reſpectable body of frerholders. 
What muſt be the conſcience, or rather how un- 
juſt muſt be the meaſures of that Miniſter, who 
dreads the admiſſion of men of independent prin- 
ciples into places of peculiar truſt or honours | 
When this debate happened, it was believed, that 
Colonel Tufnell had really vacated his ſeat for 
Beverly. What would not have been ſaid againſt 
that gentleman and his friends, had it been then 
known, that he only held out the pretence | 
The effects which the knowledge of tis pro- 
duced are univerſally known. 
The gentlemen on the other fide the duden 
were hard put to it, It was difieult for them 
ty N a eauſe 3 the tide of popular opl-⸗ 
nlen. 
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nion. They urged, Bu. that if Mr, Byng 
was the patriot he profeſſed himſelf to be, why 
at this. criſis create ſuch -diſturbances, or ſo 
- warmly contend for what might be called an al- 
teration in form not in ſubſtance ? Being al- 
ready in Parliament, what opportunity did he 
want to exert his every faculty, and diſplay his 
pureſt zeal for the good of his country? They 
thought diſputing the matter ſo eagerly, led to 
infer that other objects might be in view. 
They dwelt upon the plea of honor, in the vindi- 
cation of LordNorth—conſidered its force in pri- 
vate life=that he who breaks his word forfeits 
his character, and why ſhould its influence upon 
the conduct of a Miniſter be arraigned ? 
ought not its dictates with him to be if poſſible 
ſtill more heard, and minutely attended to? 
They further urged the principles of the gentle- 
man to whom he had given the promiſe, as be- 
ing no mean exculpatory evidence for the inte- 
grity of the Premier. Colonel Tufnell had been 
ſteady in the minority, and it was ungenerous 
to ſuppoſe that either the readineſs of Lord 
North in granting, of the friendſhip of the Lord 
Lieutenant of the county in aiding him, could 
ſeduee him from his party. 

The queſtlon being put, It was carried "_—_ 
the Miniſter by a great e 
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I. an wiien with Ireland, Somewhat Am 
tar to that with Scotland, to be wiſhed 1 and, 
at things are now Situated, would it be for 


the mutual intereft of Great Britain and 
Ireland # 


ERHAPS a Gen could not have 
bear framed more apt to arouse the atteti- 


P 


tlon of the public than the foregoing, It was 


brought forward too, at « time when Iriſh 
affairs engroſſed every converſation; from the 
ok private round the eat of majeſty liſelf, to the 
neſt public upon Change, In a nation like ours, 
what affects commerce in general, has u rela- 
tion, leſb or more, to every member of the com- 
munity, Till now, the mercantile affairs of that 
kingdom had never been properly examined, nor 
the leading intereſts thereof elther wiſely er po- 
litleally — Few people ever ſuffered 
more injures than the Irliſn none upon earth 
ever excelled them In loyalty, Patſence, hows 
ever, did not make them Inſenſible i they felt 
the preſſure of the yoke, without ſtretehing 
forth their hand to remove It they only in l- 
| lence and ſadneſy deplored its weight, They 
longed for redreſs, but prayed it mo come 
7 from 
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from England. The reſtriiions under which 
they laboured had originated from that ſelfiſh 
illiberality, which often proves the attendant 
on commerce, Preſent evils impreſs more 
ſtrongly, than either the paſt or, the future. 
The attention of that people was drawn from 
the ſtudy of greater matters to guard againſt 
penury and famine, Oppreſſion Was brought 

home to the door of every individual, that anx- 
jety for ſelf-preſervation might detach him 
from every other concern : for what other 
name can we give to the limitaticns bf thelt 
manufacture the withholding encourdgetnents 
for agrleulture promoting emigration==itiereafs 
ing the number of abſentees by the alluremente 

of office and rewards in this country y by aug⸗ 
menting the penſſon lift, and fueh-like ace? 
Galled in the tendereſt parts by thefe, yet actu⸗ 
ated by the molt perfect loyalty, they approached 
the throne, with that earneſtnefs which thele diff 
treſſes required, and humbly eraved Immediate 
and effedtual redreſy, They recelved condos 
lanee, and Aattered themfelves It ſprang from 
principles Nathing however was done for them. 
They began to affuciate, and to learn the uſt of 
arms,, The ſpirit was too wniverſyl to be check. 
edit affected the whole kingdom, and tended 
— but to one center. Reſolutions of non lnpote 
kation became general throughout ile 7 
Vor. J. | n E i ind 
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and men who take the trouble to Hoenig d the 
cauſes of events, and to look forward to their 


probable conſequences, ſaw in this kindled ſpi- 


rit, and theſe operations, a kind of political ana- 
logy, which led them to draw ſimilar concluſions, 
from begitinings ſo like to thoſe in America. 
Nevertheleſs, ſo dilatory and lethargic in this 


inſtance, among others, were Adminiſtration, 
that while the ſtorm was gathering thick around 


them, they were providing no ſhelter t but ſtood 
Inactive ſpectators of the riſing tumult, and 
nelther ſtrove to conciliate nor repreſs the riſing 
ſpirit, Profeſſions were again made, but no ae- 


tions enfued, The fire which had elreulated 
through every artery of the kingdom, now 


reached the heart; and with a ſudden and tre- 


mendous exploſion burſt into à lively flame, 


% A free trade to all the ports“ was declared, 


by the unanimous voice of their Parliament, to 


be the only remedy that we ſhould give, or or that 
they would take, 


How. Adminiſtration would act, was not 


known when this queſtion was agitated in the 
| Weſtminſter Forum. 

, The gentleman who opened the debate was 
averſe to an union, Ireland being ſo far diſtant 
From the ſeat of government in this kingdom, 
he feared, would be an impediment to the able 
maintenance of its cauſe : partly owing to this 


_ circum» | 
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circumſtance, the real ſtate of that kingdom 
might not be ſo well known, and the connec- 
tions which the repreſentatives might form with 
the people af this country, eſpecially the Miniſ- 
try, might be inimical thereto. Many things, he 
dreaded, would facilitate the corruption of its 
members, and then the moſt valuable concerns 
of the repreſented would be betrayed. An 
union was not their own dellre. They demanded 
a free trade : and, were Adminiſtration eruel or 
fooliſh enough to puſh them to extremltles, even 
then thelr condition would not be deſperate | 
The geographical advantages of the country 
ſpoke loud in its favor; Ireland having by 
far more convenient harbours, and more exten- 
five out-lets for ſhipping, to, and from every 
quarter of the globe, than Great Britaln, It was 
nearer to Ameriea, united to them by language 
and religion, nay, by natural relations, the emi- 
grations from thence having been ſo great; — that 
were a diſſolution ever to take place, which, 
Heaven avert | between the kingdoms, the Houſe 
of Bourbon would quickly perceive it to be 
their intereſt to yield them aſſiſtance, _ This 
ſpeaker was alſo ſomewhat embarraſſed about 
the granting a free trade: ſince, ſuppoſing the 
American trade reſtored, what merchant in his 
_ ſenſes would bring that commodity from North 
America to the port of London, which he could 
E 2 land 


= 
lind in Ireland, being little more than half way ? 
and with leſs expence could export to any other 
part of the world, On this account, he thought = 
the commerce of this country would be rilked 
by the compliance, 

The ſecond ſpeaker took à view of the danch 
union, remarking, that it had chiefly been of 
advantage to England, ſince the emigrants from 
thence, no matter what the motives Impelling 
them to leave the heath-covered mountains of 
Scotia, brought labour and perſeverance along 
- with them, They not only crouded the Thops 
of the manufacturer and artificer, but filled our 
navy and army, with ſoldiers and ſailors z for 
enterprize and patience, inferior to none in the 

world, Whilſt he wiſhed every unwiſe reſtric- 
tion to be taken off, he could not help thinking, 
that Ireland ſeemed to crave the advantages 
without the diſadvantages, If they obtained a 
free trade, he judged them bound both in equity 
and ſound policy, to eaſe us of part of our 
national burden, 

A gentleman, on the contrary, obſerved how 
much the union had been in favour of Scotland. 
Before that period their trade was nothing, com- 
pared to what it hath been ſince, He drew a 
miſerable picture of the country; and, to refute 

what had been urged about their being a kind 
of nurſery for ſailors and ſoldiers, he affirmed it 
| proceeded 
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proceeded from the want of other means of 
ſubſiſtence, and that their ſwords had been 
mercenary, conſequently not ſo much to be va- 
lued, He lamented the too great. influence of 
Scotehmen in this country, and eſpecially where 
it might be moſt dangerous, from ity contiguity 
to the throne, They had erept into almoſt every 
place of honor, profit, or truſt: from the ap- 
pointing an ambaſſidor, to the naming an ex- 

elſoman 1 from the education of princes, to the 
meaneſt offices in the ſtate, the Intereſt of the 
Scotch extended, 

A noble Lord, under the gallery, ably re- 
plied to theſe remarks, denied ſeveral of them 
as being not true, and contended, though Scotch» 
men had benefited by the union, the country 
had not, He accounted the ſpirit of liberty 
ſpread among her ſons, to be the chief advan- 
tage which Scotland had derived from. the 
union ; and concluded his elegant and pathetic 
ſpeech, with this, no leſs virtuous, than heroic 
ſentiment that he would rather be free in a 
deſart, than a ſlave in a palace, 

One ingenious member, the ſon of an eminent 
Iriſh patriot, roſe to combat the queſtign, and 
thought it improper in that ſociety to diſcuſs a 
matter of ſuch importance, till after it had been 
befare the Britiſh Houſe of Commons, and thelt 
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opinion known I wherefore he moved 10 ad- 
Journ Iv vill that day three months. 
But when told from the chair, that the Weſt. 
minſter Forum was not at the nod of the Minif. 
ter, and that though all who ſpoke and vated there 
had not the privilege of doing ſo in the Houſes 
of Parliament yet they might not in general 
be leſs qualifled for either j of courſe, having the 

birthright of Britons, they would act up to It. 
On hearing this, he dropped the motion and 

was rather undetermined about the import of the 
queſtion ; he expatiated on the wretched condi- 
tion of Ireland, and the miſeries felt by her hap- 
leſs ſons, He extolled her gratitude to this 
country, and reprobated the idea of her enter- 
taining the moſt diſtant thought of imitating 
| America; ; notwithſtanding her ws. noegie in 86. 
Fg: the uſe of arms. 

The next ſpeaker, blending humour with ar- 
gument, aſked—Does a man voluntarily put 
| himſelf to the trouble of ſharpening à knife, 
unleſs he means to uſe it! ? He teſtified no ſur- 
priſe at the notion of an union with Ireland, 
becauſe it was not ſo novel as ſome former ſpeak- 
ers had conceived, Thoſe acquainted with hiſ. 
tory muſt know of the matter having been in 
agitation long ago, and if gentlemen would not 
read in private, they ſhould not attempt to ſpeak 


in public, He judged that an union would be 
a ſaving 


tw) 
4 ſaving to this eountry==dwelt jocoſely upon 
the purchaſe of Mr, Flood, ſald to be at U very 
high rate—deplored the inability of this king- 
dom, at this period of our diſtreſs, ta make many 
ſuch purchaſes without riſquing a national bank- 
ruptey, The Lord Lieutenant he conſidered 
likewiſe as a heavy burden, beſides the majority 
neceſſary for the Crown to have in the Iriſh 
Houſe of Commons ; with many other ineum- 
brances of an expenſive nature, which by an 
union ſamewhat, though not altogether, like that 
with Scotland, would be removed, or wall 
alleviated. | 
He was anſwered by a gentleman, who by 
more minutely entering into the argument, and 
diſcuſſing the above particulars in a more maſ- 
terly manner, diſrobed them of their firſt ap- 
parent conſequence, _ 

Thus ſtood the arguments ha the lows of 
cloſing | came, Here it was recollected, that the 
queſtion had been brought on unexpectedly, 
being ſubſtituted for another, which had been 
advertiſed for that evening, but diſmiſſed unde- 
bated : this, added to the importance of the 
ſubject, inclined the majority of the audience to 
adjourn | it to 


* 
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1 the opinion of many converſant Wich the 
uſual temper of ſuch ſocieties as the Weſtminſter 
Forum, an adjourned queſtion ſeldom yields a 
pleaſing or inſtructive debate. Admitting this 
to be for the moſt part true, the above queſtion 
in its adjourned ſtate ſhewed, that where the 
matter has been intereſting, the time granted for 
ſtudying it hath not been loſt. | 
An Alderman of the City of London, whoſe 


former ſpeeches had both pleaſed and inſtruted 


the company, owned the pains he had been at 
in getting an exact eſtimate of the commerce of 
England and Scotland, previous to, and ſince 
the union. He favoured the Society with a 
ſhort hiſtory of trade from the Revolution. He 
again deſeribed the natural diſadvantages which 
Scotland laboured under, and from Cuſtom-houſe 
'books proved, that the trade of Scotland before 
the union ſcarce deſerved to be mentioned. He 
contraſted the amount of our exports and Im- 
ports in the year 1990, with what It had been 
in any former period, principally with a view 
of difplaying the advantages of the union te 
Scotland; yet, notwithſtanding all his preeiflon, 
he was ſomewhat vague In his doe mares of the 
matter to Ireland, 

os Others argued, that according to the maxim 
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11 
of natural juſtice and good policy, we were 
bound to put them on a footing with ourſelves. 
None denied but that in return they ſhould pay 
a proportionate and reaſonable part of our na- 
tional expences. | 
hy others, an attempt to unite the kingdoms 
was painted as deſtructive to both: that it 
would deſtroy mutual confidence, and, in the 
preſent temper of the Iriſh, | might occaſion m_ 
fatal conſequences. 

The debate was going on, when the attention 
of the Society was called to the gallery, where 
a very learned and able young gentleman begah 
to ſpeak, and indeed engroſſed the whole of the 
remaining part of the evening. He was heard 
with great pleaſure, and honoured with ſingular 
applauſe. Having ſince publiſhed the. ſpeech, 
we think it but juſtice to inſert it, wiſhing that 


many other ingenious gentlemen, who delivered 
excellent ſpeeches at the Forum, had followed 


| his example. It would have much enriched = 


this hiſtory, . | [if 


« Mr. Pkzcibant, glacial Wy 


" A STRANGER in your country, 5 
wholly unaequalnted with your method of de- 
bate, I ſhould not preſume offering my ſentl- 
ments, in this reſpectable aſſembly, on any other 
queſtion, but that at preſent before you,; 4 

” But, 
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* But, Sir, an Iriſhman myſelf, glorying b. 


my country, und jealous for her- rights, and al- 


lied to this nation in allegiance and affection, I 
mould think myſelf highly criminal, did I ſuffer 


a @ meaſure to paſs /ub Alentio, which, if carried 


into execution, muſt bring inevitable ruin wo 


both kingdoms, 
% Unacquainted with commerce, I ſhall not 


be able to follow the worthy Gentleman who has 
opened the debate, by pointing out the parti» 
evular diſadvantages that would accrue: to the 
trade of Ireland, more than to that of Scotland, 
by an union; but I ſhall take up the queſtion 
in a conſtitutional light, and deliver * n 
at large upon the ſubjecr. 
Having, Sir, nothing but the e of 
my country at heart, I cannot wiſh to deceive; 
and if, Sir, the ideas J have formed, reſpecting 
an union, are wrong, Gentlemen will be able to 
convince me of their defets; and I truſt; the 
virtue of my intention will excuſe my en 
judgment. 6 
look upon an union, Sir, 3 PEAR 
Britain and Ireland, as. highly injurious to the 
latter kingdom=—Becauſe, Ireland can never be 


_ conſtitutionally repreſencec in, an cy * 


liament; 
199 Becauſe; io mai Aer her du 2 4 
nation a | 


8 Becauſe, 


3. 


0 
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« Becauſe, Sir, ſuch a meaſure can never be 
the deſire of any Miniſter who does not wiſh to 
enſlave that kingdom, 

« look, Sir, upon an union between Great 
Britain and Ireland, as injurious to Great 
Britain, becauſe it would nerve the arm of the 
Miniſter, and enable him to enſlave this coun» 
try alſo,-And 
look upon an vwnion dem Great Bri. 

tajn and Ireland extremely injurious, at this 
| particular erifis, to both kingdoms, becauſe it 
might alarm your fellow-ſubjefts in Hlbernla, it 
might rouſe them to rebellion, and plunge the 
{ſword of war, once more into a brother's breaſt, 

« Firſt, Sir, Ireland can never be conſtltu- 
tionally repreſented in an Engliſh Parliament. 
Many are the diſadvantages which muft 

ariſe from ſuch a repreſentation, _ 

The repreſentatives, Sir, ſo far removed 
from their conſtituents, conſtantly reſiding here, 
marrying and ſettling among Engliſh 'families, 
would, in a great meaſure, loſe their affe&ion 
for their native land; while the conſtituents 
themſelves, ſo diſtant from the Senate, Would 
fail in their ſpirit, would grow careleſs of that 
liberty, which they would find it impoſſible to 
protect, and would in a little time dwindle . 
an WT ſtate of 4M tos gat 
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As the Parliament at preſent ſtands, the 


conſtituents have a frequent opportunity of ad- 


viſing with their Members, for the national be- 


nefit; and though, Sir, I entirely agree with 


Sir William Blackſtone, that a repreſentative in 


Parliament is not bound to obey the advice of 


his; conſtituents, yet, ſure it muſt have great 
weight with any unprejudiced man, in removing 


| ſuch doubts as may ariſe, and directing his judg- 
ment in matters which of himſelf he could not 


rightly underſtand but this advantage, ſhould 
an union take place, muſt fall to the ground; 
the diſtance between the repreſentative and the 


repreſented, would almoſt render it impoſſible 


for them to conſult together, Thus, matters, 
deſtructive to Ireland, might be carried by ſur- 
prize; while others, of the greateſt advantage, 
might be poſtponed, until the delay; ſhook den. 


der them of no effect. 


3h Beſides, Sir, to become an Iriſh: 8 


tative, in an Engliſh Parliament, muſt be at- 
tended with heavy expence; and Gentlemen, 
who ſpend a great deal of money to obtain a ſeat 


in that aſſembly, are often willing to reimburſe 
themſelves by ſome lucrative place, or ponde- 
rous penſion, thereby binding themſelves to 


ſupport every meaſure of an Adminiſtration, 
however corrupt, and battering the privileges of 


a 


the people for gold for ill-acquired gold. 
6 1 ** Beſides, 
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e Beſides, Sir, another manifeſt diſadvantage. 
which would ariſe from the Iriſh Parljament 
being holden in Englangk is, that praQtitioners 
of the Law mult be utterly excluded, as it would 
be impoſſible for them to attend their duty at 
Weſtminſter, and the Courts in Dublin yz and 
they muſt either drop their profeſſion, thereby 
injuring the kingdom, by depriving it of their 
abilities to defend its rights and properties, or 
leave the Parliament in pretty much a ſimilar 
ſituation as that aſſembled in the 6th of Henry 
IV, which, becauſe no Lawyers were admitted, 
received the ignominious title of Parliamentum 
indoftum, a name by which it has ever ſince 
been diſtinguiſhed. | 
Ireland, Sir, to be conſtitutionally free, 
- ought to be duly and potently repreſented, _ 
* It ought, Sir, to be duly repreſented; 
eſtated Gentlemen ſhould be choſen: by the dif- 
ferent counties, in order to watch over, and 
protect the landed property of the kingdom 
and Citizens and Merchants by the cities and 
trading towns, to regulate and Fe the 
commerce of the nation. 
* Now, Sir, is it to be ſuppoſed, thit Mer- 
chants, and men in buſineſs, will be induced, 
for the ſake of ſitting in the Engliſh Parliament, 
where they can have-but little weight, to deſert 


their own | kingdom, to leave the management 
"Of 
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bf their affairs te clerks, who often take advan- 
tage of their maſters abſenee te enrich them- 
felves by plunder ? and thus, for the vain de- 


\ fire of an inſignificant Ay, or fruitleſk Na, 


leave their homes, their families, and their buſl- 
neſt, to find perhaps on their return their ſub. 
ſtance embezzled, and a commiſſion of bank- 
ruptey awarded againſt them? 

* If Merchants, Sir, and Traders, are by any 
means prevented from their ſeats in the Senate, 


that kingdom can never be duly, conſequently, | 


muſt be unconſtitutionally repreſented, 

From hence, Sir, it muſt appear evident to 
every impartial man, ſhould an union take place, 
Ireland muſt be deprived of two of the moſt 
uſeful claſſes of her repreſentatives, her Traders, 
and her Lawyers, the great bulwarks of wer li- 
berty. 

Fhe neceſſity of Traders in Parliaitent;" Sir, 
was ſo evident to our anceſtors, that tenants in 
burgh, or merchant towns, were, after being 
indulged with many privileges, at length ad- 
mitted into the great council of the nation 
and with reſpect to the Lawyers, I ſhall only 
add, Sir, that to know our conſtitution is to 
admire itz and men who have been obliged by 
neceſſity, as well -as prompted by inclination, to 
examine into its foundation and regular pro- 
greſs, muſt naturally be urged to protect what 
it is impoſſible for them not to regard and, hence 


It is, Sir, that Lawyers (ſome few excepted, who 
have 
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| have been led away by the danyling ſplendor of 

ecurt emplayment) have ever been the malt 

(tedfaſt ad vorntes for the preſorvarian of liborty 
and the glory af the conſtitution, 

4 Aur, Air, Ireland to be free, muſt nat only 

be duly, but patently repreſented. 

e Unleſs, Sir, the repreſentatives have a 

power to reject any meaſure, which they may 

deem injurious to their country, the very deſign 

of their election is fruſtrated, and conſequently 

the kingdom cannot have a conſtitutional Pur- 


liament, 

Now, Sir, it is by no means to be ſuppoſed, 
that Ireland could be fo fully repreſented as at 
preſent ; the number of her Lords of Parlia- 
ment, and of her Commons, would be conſider- 
ably diminiſhed; ſo that it would never be | 
a difficult matter for the Miniſter to procure a 
majority of the Engliſh and Scotch in both 
houſes, to over-rule the Iriſh; let me ſuppoſe 
then, that a matter relative to Ireland was to be 
introduced, and every Iriſh Peer, and every 
Iriſh Commoner, to object thereto, would it 
not be poſſible to carry it in their deflance? 
Certainly it would: thus, then, their repreſen- 
tation becomes a matter of mere form, and the 
honeſt Hibernians are reduced to the miſerable 
neceſſity of becoming ſlaves, even while they 
wear the maſk of liberty. How glooniy | wth | 


dreadful the idea | ; 5 
. ba aki 


uz 
© A majority ef alien members may impoſe 
what tunes they pleaſe on that unhappy land, 
and the truly noble maxim of Edward the firſt, 
Que ad omnes pertinent ab omnibus debent 


tractarimuſt be buried in oblivion,” together 


with the liberties of the people of Ireland, 
Nov, Sir, if contrary to the will of a ma- 


jority of Iriſh, Peers, and Iriſh. Commoners, 


Ireland. may be taxed, by a ſuperior majority 
of Engliſn and Scotch Nobles, and Commoners, 
Ireland can never be ſaid to be potently repre- 


ſented, that is, repreſented in ſuch a manner as to 


be able to reject what the repreſentatives of that 
kingdom in their wiſdom ſhall think improper: 
Even though no ſuch caſe was ever to hap- 
pen, where the Iriſh party ſhould be over- 
ruled, yet, Sir, the poſſibility exiſts, and While 
the poſſibility exiſts, the Parliament is uncon- 
ſitutional, e e 

4 Mr. Locke ſays, Sir, that a man who is 


hut vp in a room, ignorant of his conflne- 


ment, and ne way deſirous to depart, Is hot at 
liberty, becauſe, had he the inclination, he is 
deprived of the power, So, Sir, 1 think we 
may conclude, that where there is a poſſibility, 
were the tepreſentatives of Ireland defirols to 
reject d meaſure, that that very meaſure might 
be carried in thelf deßanee, thoſe reßreſenta⸗ 
tives have not the power to reject; eonfeguently 
the parlament can net be ennfiitutignalh 
: | WT 57] bi New 
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as Now, Sir, Ireland to be free, muſt be oon · 
ſtitutionally repreſented, | 

« freland by an union can not be conftitu- 
tionally repreſented 4 
 * Conſequently, by an union Ireland e can not 
be free z 

And if not free, ſhe muſt become the ſeat of 
faves, dependent upon Britiſh miniſters and Bri- 
tiſn ni for l ſhudder at m 
idea! | 

Sir, Gentlemen compare an alen between 
Great- Britain and Ireland to the union with 
Scotland ; and they ſeem to think, what was fo 
much for the benefit of the one, cannot be in- 
jurious to the intereſts of the other. 

„e grant, Sir, a fimilarity of cauſes will pro? 
duce à fitnilar effect but, Sir, the leaſt diverſity 
ought to be carefully examined. 

„Now, Sir, I ſhall beg leave to mentlon the 
reaſons laid down by a northern writer, Why the 
union was advantageous to Scotland, in order to 
ſhew, that in the preſent eaſe they cannot exiſt, 

„In Seetland,” fays he, we had little or 
no eommeree e er to obſerve, little er ne 
eomteree ! the land property Wii engrefitd by 
the nobilley, And it eontinved is frhaln' 6 an 
fon as we had Parliaments ene fue Eauſh 
whith ralfed the Semmens in England; in Zest? 
* | "_— mem; — the Leds and 
VE. h | 


Semmens 
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Commons ſat in one houſe, and the nation, car- 
ried away by the ſplendor of the former, loſt 
ſight of their own repreſentatives, while the re- 
preſentatives themſelves, impoſed on by the ſame 
fplendor, loſt the idea of their own importance. 
The Commons could ſet up no diſtinctions of 


rights and privileges in a fingle body, of which 


they only made a part; and not favoured by the 
people, they would not favour the people in re- 


turn; the number of Scotch electors was inſig- 


nificant, ſcarcely amounting to three thouſand. 


voters, and the conſtitution of Scotland, till in- 
corporated with that of England, was a mixture 


of monarchy and oligarchy, the nation conſiſt. 


ing of an oligarchy, without the privilege of 
electing their own repreſentatives z of a Gentry, 
indeed; intitled to repreſent by election, but un- 
able to ſerve the nation; and of a Nobility 
which oppreſſed one, and deſpiſed both; but 
now,“ he concludes; the union with England 
has given other tights to our part of the Legil- 
lature, has ſettled us Upon that jult poiſe, which 
has rendered the conſtitution of England the 
wonder of mankind,” 

" gueh are the words of Mr, Paltymple 4 
who, In his excellent treatiſe en tenures, demon: 
ſtrates his knowledge net only of the Immedi: 


ate ſtate of that kingdom, buy alfo of Its prime 


tive exiſtence and gradual — 
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% Let us now, Sir, make a compariſon be: 


| tween the ſtate of the two kingdoms, Scotland and 


Ireland, and ſee if the ſame reaſons which ren 
dered an union with Great-Britain advantageous 
to the former, hold equal ſway with reſpect to 
the latter. 

In Scotland, Sir, there was little or no 
commerce; Ireland is a place of trade: in Scot - 
land the land property was engroſſed by the No- 


bles; in Ireland it is divided among the Gentry : 


in Scotland the Peers and Commons ſat toge- 
ther; in Ireland they have ſeparate houſes and 
ſeparate privileges: in Scotland there were but 
three thouſand voters; in Ireland the eletors 
for the county and city of Dublin alone exceed 
that number. Thus, then, while Scotland was 
a mixture of monarchy. and oligarchy, Ireland is 
an happy junction of monarchy, ariſtocracy; and 
democraey; from Whenee, as from different 
ſprings running through diſtinet and regular 
courſes, the ſtreams of freedorn flew, till they 
bite at length in the one eemmen flagd ef een 
ſtitutional liberty; 

* From henee it is plain, Sir, that Seotland 
by an unlen beeame better repreſented z that 
Ireland by the fame meaſure would be condls 
derably werfe, | L 

„Let vs now eonfider, Bir, whether an union 
would not injure Ireland with pe to ity dig 
nlty an nation, 


F a Having 


(6 1 
© Having already ſeen, Sir, that it is * 
probable the trader would, and impoſſible the 


practiſing lawyer could, become a repreſenta- 


tive in Parliament, that office muſt neceſſarily 
be filled by gentlemen of large eſtates, who, as 


ſoon as elected, conſign the care of thoſe eſtates 


perhaps to avaricious agents, who harraſy the 
poor, but induſtrious tenant, by exorbitant rents, 
while they beſtow lenſes at an inſignificant price 
to their own needy followers, to the fla. 
grant oppteſſlon of __ worthy and reputable 
farmers, and to the manifeſt en of thelr 
maſters honour. 

« Beſides, Sir, what a drain of eam muſt the 
kingdom by this means ſuffer! and gentlemen 
poſſeſſed of large eſtates, ſpending their whole 


income In another country, has been deetned ſo 


great a hirdſhip, that the Legiſlature of Ireland 


has more than once had in contemplation to re. 


lleve It by u tax on the abſentee, 
Here, Sir, is an evil, an acknowledged evil, 
which Ihſtead of attempting to reſtrain, muſt be 


conſiderably augmented y for ſure it would be 
equally abſurd and ungrateful, to ſend Gentle 
men out of their country about the buſineſs of 


the nation, and then to tax them for their ab- 


ſence, 
« Refides, Sir, the Nobles andeſtated Guithniin 


departed, Genius would clap her wings and fly 
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from the deſerted land: not only men of for- 
tune, Sir, but men who rely upon their abilities 
to acquire a fortune, would deſert Hibernig, 
as à place not calculated for their purſuits, 
Fond of baſking in the ſun-ſhine of power, and 
deriving animal heat from their vicinity to a 
court, they would haſte to England, and hap- 
leſs Ireland, once univerſally admired for the 
eloquence of her orators, —the wiſdom of her 
divines,=the ability of her lawyers—and the 
bravery of her warriors,--would become at beſt 
the compting-houſe of the merchant, and the 
ſhop of the mechanic, 

I know it may be ſaid, Sir, that while Tre» 
land conſiſts of merchants and mechanics, ſhe 
muſt have wealth ; and while ſhe has wealth ſhe 
will have no reaſon to complain y and I acknow- 
ledge indeed, Sir, that ſuch men ate of the 
greateſt utility but though I allow, Sir, the 


work of the carpenter gives ſtability to the 


manſion, I cannot but admire the elegant taſte 
of the ſculptor, which renders beautifully orna- 
mental what the former had calculated for uſe. 
Arts and ſciences, Sir, are both neceſſary to 
ſupport the dignity of a nation y and of the lat» 


ter, Ireland, when robbed of her Parliament, 
can never be poſſeſſed, . 
But, Sir, no Miniſter can wiſh for an union 


" with a determined reſolution to enſlave Ire» 
Fs land, 


[ yo J 

land, to deſtroy her conſtitution, by injuting the | 
parts, to ruin the ſymmetry, and in the 10 to 
vverturn the whole. 

e Sir there are but two eauſes which walt 
ever make an heneſt Miniſter defife an unien : 
Arft, Sir leaft kreland, having a Parllamenk of 
Ber ewn, fhould take advantage of her diftanee 
_ From this country, and pals, by furprize, laws 
fimilar te theft In the reign of Henry VI, dan- 
ereus £6 the Britifh Government i and the ſp⸗ 

ond, Bir, if the Parliament of Ireland was ob- 
Ringte and refraftory, thwarting the will of the 
Miniſter, and refuſing the neceſſary ſupply, 

Now, 8ir, do either of theſe cauſes at pre 
ſent exiſt ? 

Wich reſpe& to the former, Str, le is am · 
ply provided againſt by the law called Poynings, 
which forbids the aſſembling of Parliament, 
except convened by the King's commandment 
and licence, and which further provides, that 
no law can be enacted in that kingdom, but 
ſuch as receives the ſanction of his Majeſty and 
Privy Council of Great Britain. Thus then, 
Sir, it muſt be clear, that no meaſure can be 
adopted by ſurprize, and no Bill paſſed but | 
with the conſent of the Miniſter. 

$6 And now, Sir, to prove that an Engliſh 
Miniſter has every reaſon to rely on the gene- 
you of Iriſh NI let us look back to 
the 


ae 
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the conduct of thoſe held under forme of the 


late Governors. 


fn a time of profound peace, Sit, when all 
was huſh as nature ſelf had flept, and the heart⸗ 
rejoicing olive bluomed and flouriſhed in theſe 
happy ifles, under the adminiftration of Lord 


Fownthend, and at the defire of Governments 


the trifh Parliament reſolved, that twelve thew: 
tknd men were abſylutely neceffary for the de- 
fenes of that kingdom 4 and upen the Royal 
promiſe that that number of men ſhauld be als 
ways in actual ſervice in Ireland, except in 
caſes of invaſion or rebellion in Great Britain, 


they agreed to an augmentation of the army, 


The next Parliament, Sir, under the ad- 


miniſtration of the late Lord Harcourt, upon a 


meſſage from his Majeſty, and a motion made 
by a Right Honourable Baronet, now a Peer of 
the realm, ſeconded by Mr, Helen, now one 
of the Judges of the Common Pleas, agreed to 
lend the Miniſter four thouſand of our troops, 
Such, Sir, was their acquieſcence to the deſires 
of Government, that in a time of danger, when 
American privateers had watered in our ports, 
and were cruizing in our channel, the Parliament 
of Ireland judged eight thouſand men ſufficient , 
to protect what, in a time of perfect tranquillity, 
twelve thouſand were declared Oy to, 
_— 


1 „ 
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«® The fame Parliament, Sir, obliged Lord 
Harcourt by the Stamp Act; a law the moſt 
grieyous and unpatriotic that ever the Iriſh 
Legiſlature agreed to. . 

So much for the two laſt Parliaments; now, 
Sir, let us fee the complexion of the preſent 
M 

* As ſoon, Sir, as the French Ambaſſador 
had delivered his reſcript to Lord Weymouth, 
Mr. Daly anticipated the wiſhes of the Miniſter: 
that Gentleman, Sir, adored for his noble and 
independent principles, and one of the leaders 
of the Oppoſition, as it is vulgarly termed, 
moved an addreſs to his Majeſty, full of the 
moſt affectionate profeſſions, and offering every 
aſſiſtance poſſible to ſupport the honour and 
dignity of the Houſe of Hanoyer upon the Bri- 
tiſh Throne. 

„ This: acdreſs, Sir, not propoſed by the 
creature of the Miniſter, or the official ſervant 
of the Crown, but by a Gentleman, whoſe cha- 

racter was without blemiſh, and on whoſe inte- 
grity his country might depend; I ſay, Sir, this 
addreſs, way , unanimpuſly carried in the Com- 
mons, and ſent up to the Lords for their con- 
eurrence z the zeal, Sir, of that Right Honoura- 
ble Houſe was ſo great, that Lord Mount 
Morres and Lord Carisford diſputed who ſhould 
move the Peers to agree therein z the motion, 


I 
Sir, was made by Lord Mount Mortes, and 
carried without a diſſentient voice, 

6 They ſhewed their affection not by words 
alone; words may deceive, Sir, but actions 
never can, and that very ſeſſions they voted 
Government an additional loan of three hun- 
dred thouſand pounds; if, Sir, that loan was 
not filled, it only ſnews that the loyalty of the 
Iriſh: out- ran their ability, and you muſt lament 
that your impolitic reſtrictions on our trade 
prevented us from beſtowing the aſſiſtance we 


were ſo willing to afford. 
“Js this then a Parliament you would an- 


nihilate? 

* Is it for ſuch conduct you would a 
deſtroy it? Does not ſound policy negative 
the thought ? Is not true gratitude ſhocked at 
the idea? 

When, Sir, a an Engliſh Miniſter ſhall as 
fire an union, a land-tax, or other hydra-headed 
evil, muſt be in contemplation, too black to 
hope for ſucceſs by any other method than that 
of uniting a few Iriſh Members amongſt a ma- 
Jority of men, ſtrangers to the country, igno- 
rant of her intereſts, devoted to the meaſures of 
Government, and regardleſs who are taxed ſo 

the burthen does not fall on their ewn imme» 
dlate conſtitutents 1 when Ireland la thus com- 
polled to vote away her liberties and het” 
Y 


what may be the event: you will become liable 
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by alien Members, her harp will be untuned, 


and diſcord be the ſound at every touch. | 

* And now, Sir, let us conſider whether it 
would not be injurious to Great Britain; whe- 
ther it would not nerve the arm of the Minil- 
ter, and enable him to enſlave this country 
allo. 

The great foundation of Britiſh liberty, 
Sir, is that dependence which the Miniſter mult 
have for ſupport on the generoſity of the peo- 
plez when he becomes obnoxious to them, 
when once he adopts meaſures contrary to their 
deſires, they refuſe him ſupplies, and conſe- 
quently compel him to act agreeable to their 
directions. If once then a rapaclous tool gets 
the aſcendency over you if by any means. he 
is enabled to ſecure a majority in Parliament, 
your liberty==your boaſted liberty, is then no 


more, 


When 1 ſay, Sir, if he is able to ſeeure a 


majority, I wiſh to be underſtood, The power 
of the Miniſter to beſtow places and penſions, 


may obtain him a majority in a few ſeſſions 1 
but remember, that at a general electlon you 


have always power to return independent men; 


if you return others, you, and you only, are to 
blame. 
= Should an union take place, let us ſee, Sir, 


to 
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to be taxed by alien Members ; that is, Sir, by 
Members whom you do not return, in whoſe 
election you have no intereſt, and over whom 
you cannot have any influence; your repreſen- 
tation will be unconſtitutional, and conſequent- 
ly your liberty as Britons will no longer exiſt, 

* There are at preſent, Sir, many Scotch 
Members in your Parliament, join Iriſh to thoſe, 
and tremble at the event; the former, Sir, I 
have proved, had never any liberty. I am ſor- 
ry, Sir, I have given offence, -I meant none,=I 
came to a ſociety of free debate, and thought I 
ſhould be indulged with freedom of ſpeech, I 
hope, Sir, no man will Imagine me capable of 
national refle&tions z there are many Gentlemen 
of Scotland whom I ſincerely eſteem z but, Sir, 
what I ſaid, I now affert from the authority of 
one of their own writers ; it appears their Par- 
llament was not conſtitutionally free] and ſurely 
Gentlemen will allow, that a man can never 
eſtimate, at ity real value, a jewel, of which he 
was never poſſeſſed, | 
1 ſay, Sir, ſuppoſe the Seotch Members, 
who in their preſent feeble repreſentation, en» 
Joy liberties till now unknown; and ſuppoſe 
lelchmen, who being once poſſeſſed of eonſtltu- 
tional liberty, could meanly relinquiſh itz and 
will you ſuppoſe ſuch perſons proper guardians 
for your rights and privileges ? Surely no if 

they 
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they relinquiſh their own prerogative, they 
never will be preſervers of yours; join theſe, I 
ſay, with ſuch Britiſh Members as avarice may 
ſecure, or ambition delude, and ſay, if your 
liberties are then ſecure z then, Sir, and ſpeedily 
then, will the prophecy of the learned Monteſ- 
quieu be fulfilled, who has declared, that Eng- 
land in the courſe of things muſt loſe her li- 
berty ; and when ſhe does, ſhe will be a greater 
ſave than any of her neighbours. 
** But, Sir, was an union to be deſired, was 
it a meaſure beneficial to both kingdoms, yet, 
Sir, at this particular criſis, it muſt be injurious 
to both z becauſe it might tend to create ſuſ- 
picions in the breaſts of the Iriſh, might rouſe 
them to rebellion, and plunge the ſword of war 
once more into a brother's breaſt, ' [Here the 
Prefident acquaintid the Speaker, that the time 
limited by the rules of the Society for a gentleman to 
ſpeak was fifteen minutes, and that be had indulged 
bim with near an hour z notwithſtanding a cry of 
« Go on” almeft univerſal, the Speaker paid obe- 
| dience to the diflates of the chair, and ſat down. 
The following ſentences are what be meant to have 
added. |] 
% Innovations in Government are always 
hazardous, and often attended with the moſt 
fatal effects; the ſtruggles. of the people to 


* a republic raiſed a civil war, and 
ſtained 
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ſtained the ſcaffold even with Royal Blood 3 


while, on the other hand, an attempt of arbri- 


tary power loſt the unfortunate James and his 
family the Crown of England. g 

gut I need not go ſo far back into hiſtory : 
it was the attempt to innovate the Government 
of the Colonies that hath let laughter looſe in 
America, and hath © frighted the Britiſh, iſle 
from her propriety.” 

« If ever the attempt is to be made, it ſhould 
be when we have peace abroad and harmony at 


home, 


* But, Britons, as you regard your own li- 
berties, be tender of ours; and as you value 


your own happy conſtitution, infringe not ours; 
but, inſpired with true and patriotic fire, join 


! 


with me while in the fullneſs of my heart, and in 


the words of a celebrated writer, I exclaim, 


Aft perpetua==Be it evermore,” 


Whilſt he ſpoke, many Gentlemen diſcerned 
that it was ſtudied, He was, contrary to the 
laws of the Society, indulged with near an 
« hour, Had it been known he was within a few 


ſentences of the concluſion, none would have 


more gladly heard him finiſh than the Preſident, 
After all, by, way of reply to the parentheſis 


he has ſubjoined towards the cloſe of his printed 
on; beg leave to remind him, that it was 


the 
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the ſenſe of the majority he ſhould be ſtopped, 

for every body knows, that without this, the 
Preſident would venture to n. or ſilence 


no ſpeaker. | 
The queſtion being put, It was carried in fa- 
your of a Free Trade, againſt an Union, 


& 
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NOVEMBER in 1779. 


Whether the Admin renten „in abandoning 
the iſland of Jamaica, laue not in ſo far au- 
dicat:d the Government of Britain, and ac= 
tnowledged their incapacity of — . 


reins P 


HEN this N offered aww 
Society for thelr acceptance, it was als 
moſt unanimouſly veted 1 when the evening 
of debate arrived, and time had been taken to 
welgh the terms of the propefition, fearce any 

imagined It could bear argumentation, and 
done Gentleman in particular arraigned the good 
ſenſe of the propoſer, from the very words in 
which it was expreſſed, 

Another Gentleman, exclaiming againſt the 
falſeneſs of it, moved that it might be diſmiſſed, 
not dreaming that it would 10 dn NG 
warmly ſupported, | 

Hereupon the Preſident ſſured the firſt oh- 
jector, that the queſtion ſtood in his book; 
and had been advertiſed, in the news- papers in 
the expreſs. terms in which he had received it 
nay, the queſtion in the hand- writing of the 

author was ſtill by him, who was a Gentleman 
5 | of 


1 
of approved abilities and great eloeution, whom 
he hoped to ſee riſe and vindicate his own, 

This had the defired effet. Le roſe, and con- 
feſſed the queſtion might probably have, been 
rather better expreſſed if more maturely welgh- 
ed but could by no meant agree with the 
Gentleman who moved for the difmiMon of it, 
He began by deploring our luferlority in the Weſt 
| Indies, which had formed a conſiderable part 
of national diſgrace, With a fleet of 21 ſhips 
of the line and a frigate, reduced with' foul 
neſs, and badly equipped with ſtores; Admiral 
Byron was oppoſed: to the Count D'Eſtaing 
with 34 clean and well-provided ſhips,” He 
kept him for a length of time cloſely 'blocked 
up in Martinique; but while he was con- 
veying the homeward-bound trade 'thro! the 
iſlands, the Count eſcaped, and inſtantly re- 
duced the iſlands of St. Vincent and Grenada, 
Mr. Byron, it is true, may be ſaid to have 
brought him to action, but found him ſo ſu- 
perior both in number and cleanneſs, that he 
could neither equal him in manceuvres, nor force 
him to cloſe engagement. There was no ap- 
parent want of ſpirit in the officers or men, 

but there was an impotence and inability in 

the ſhips, which tarniſhed the honour of the flag. 
It might be proved, that the want of fucceſs 
did not ſo much ariſe from the inequality in 
polnt 


* ] 
| point of number at condition 3 and this he a3 
tributed entirely to the admlralty-Doard of 
this country, Not ſingly however 'to'tHe naval. 
Une were our calamities conflied, A want of 
reinforcements has Involved the Iflandi in dah 
ger and deſpalr. This led him t reflect on the 
conduct of the Premier, who declared in thä 
Houſe of Commons, That It was Impoſſible at 
all times to preſerve the outſkirts'of the wide« 
extended empire of Britain, as the body muſt 
be maintained before the limbs.” On the de. 
claration of hoſtilities from Spain, the ſame per- 
ſon aſſerted, that without thirty thouſand addi« 
tional troops he could not detach any teinforce« 
ments for the preſervation of the Weſt India 
iſlands, nor think the internal ſafety-of Britain 
even ſecure, He wiſhed to double the militias, 
that this number might be raiſed . This ſcheme 
vas dropped from the oppoſition it met in the 
Houſe of Lords, and that of volumtary aids fab. 
ſtituted, where the partiality of the Miniſter de- 
feated the intended utility. The thirty thouſand 
men were not raiſed, Grenada and St. Vincents 
now belonged to the French, and the misfortune 
augmented. by what this animated: ſpeaker call. 
ed the poſitive abdication, on the part of Go- 
vernment, of the Whole, deduced from the an- 
ſwer. given by the Miniſter to the merchants and 
Proprietors. of the Leeward Iflands, when they 
Vox. I. G petitioned 
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petizjoned for aMiſtance j name ſy that Govern» 
ment could not defend them - they moſt neceſ- 
fqrily protect and maintain themſelves,” After 
this, he aſked, could any doubt dir incapeeity 
far holding the reing? 
It was advanced, in akin to theſe has. 
drives, that the terms of the queſtion were not 
fact. Adminiſtratiqn, they ſaid, had not aban- 

doned the iſland of Jamaica, witneſs the 10,000 
troops now on the ſpot in arms for jts defence, 
8g well az the quantities of all requiſite ſores 
that but a few days before were ſhipped from 
| Deptford and Woolwich: for their uſe; there 


being no expreſs teſtimony of the Miniſtry i 
infer it from ſilence. The firſt part of the queſ- 1 


tion therefore not being proved, arguing abaut 


derlamation about our naval affairs was rather 


conjecture than argument, and when difik@ed, 


_ proved more like the ebullition of rancor, than the 
effects of ſober reaſoning; The ſtory was but 
half told, conſequently miſtepreſented z and the 
unfareſden accidents which occaſioned the cit 
cumſtances, the gentleman had & depicted, as 
eanſpired to fix the blame juſt where * ſpeaker 
mant It Mould reſt 

Zeme other gentlemen purſued the track of 


ä ind inſiſted 


lglante 
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legiance, implied protection 1 If this was denied, 
that was dilfolved; It 4s, faid they, the Admini- 

n that is incapable, and not the kingdom 

that is weak. If the Leeward Iſlands are loſt to 

the Crown, it is beqauſe. protection was with- 
drawn, when protection might Raye been given. 

But Adminiſtration haye not been able to protect 
the dominions of the Otpyn: our diſtant, poſſeſ- 
ons haye been reduced, and qur domeſtio in- 
ſulted; and when imminent, danger follows on 
the heels of loſs, they inform their diminiſhing 
country that they cannot protect the outſkirts. 
Did ever an illuſtrious Pitt hold ſuch language? 
No !—-with far leſs expenditure both of men 
and money, he not only preſerved all, but ad- 
ded to our poſſeſſions, and made the bird of con- 
| queſt perch upon the Britiſh ſtandard, in every 
quarter of the globe. Whereas the preſent Ad- 
miniſtration, as if ignorant of the importance of 
Jamaica to this country, had with all the inſen- 
| ſibility of Stoies, reſigned it to its fate. Hays 
ing loſt America, they ſeetned refolved to 
| ſport with the remainder. As to the 16,660 
men in arms upon the ifland, a great part of 
them were negroes, in whem no confidence 
could be placed, and who, as had happened in 
fimilar eaſes, witneſs at Senegal and Senegam- 
bla, would probably in the hour of danger turn 
dle foree againſt their maſters, Dld not theſg 

1 Gn cetlxeumſtaneet 
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circumſtances collected, amount to an acknow- 


n 


W . their incapspity for holding the 


_ irh 'reſpondents affirmecdd this was detzging 
che queſtion.” They kept the ground they had 
firſt taken, and contended the queſtioh was not 
true. They had demanded proofs, after all, Had 
"received nothing but aflertions, or improbable 
inferences draw from Uifputed premiſes. 
The "queſtion being pabte” we 
"agaihft Adihilhiftratioth yl . 
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NOVEMBER 20d, 1755. 


iberbe⸗ the Livery of the city of London 
ought, of ought not, to reward Mr. Wilkes 5 


ennduct, as a Magi irate and Member of Par- 
lament, with the lucrative Mee of Clan- 
berlain? „ 40 od" agn 


Hs W bad de given in the pre- 
ceding evening, and received ſo unani- 
3 as encouraged the propoſer, who ſat juſt 
by the Preſident's chair, to hand up another 
note, intimating, that the favourable admiſſion 
of the queſtion, had prompted him to beg that 
it might be debated next Monday; which being 
granted, it was brought forward on the evening 
of that. day whereon Mr. Wilkes began to poll 
for the Chamberlainſhip, vacant by the death 
of the late Benjamin Hopkins, Eſq. It pro- 
duced a debate, ſimilar to what might be ex- 
pected from ſo popular a topic. 
In matters where the populsce direct“ ind 
where their humour runs high; it is a nice and 
critical taſk. to oppoſe them. Arti muſt become 
the handmaid of judgment and experience; in 
trying to turn the tide with the leaſt probabi + 
lity of ſucceſs. Declaimers and upſtarts, who 
full of ambition, without the leaſt grain of moral 


rectitude, having little er nothing to ſoſe, are 


indifferent about what may chance to happen, 
2 — = 


11 
for the moſt part, rant away on the popular 
ſidle, finding it daſter 10 iniſteal the paſſions, than 
to biaſa the, judgment: while, chaſe of deeper 
reflecFion, and bettet ſkilled in the operations 
of the human mind, lock cloſer at objec— 
ponder their ſeparate relations, and are enabled 
thereby to determine more wiſely, But where 
neither the, love of our country, nor private 
concerns, are eſſentially affected z thoſt, the buſt 
qusliaed, will not always take the trouble 46 
Unveil the various maſques. of hypocriſy, or 
to counteract the ſubtle workings, of mock 
patrlotiſm. | ad > pt yi; 
The Chamberlalnſhip of the elty of London, 
is both an honourable and important effiee, | 
Had it not been both, there is reaſbn to believe | 
Mr. Wilkes would never have almed at It, Ups 
en this occaſion It was truly pleaſant to mark 
the diverſity of charafters and the ſudden trans 
fition from /prinelples, formerly avowed; The 
time had but lately been, when the majority of 
the Livery of London thought Mr. Wilkes, an 
Improper perſon for this ofice, Mile private life 
wa conſidered as an inſuperable ohledtlon 
nay flaws In his public conduct were pointed. out 
wohie.diſreſpedt on the day of the very laſt ge- 
neral election, ſhewn to the freeholders of Mid- 
dlefox, with ſeveral other matters of a Amilar 
nature. Whereas now ſome of thoſe very . 
| i | p 
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Where (hely Interests had yielded to his own prb 


(9 } 
ple, Were the 16udeft in his praiſe, aid the moſt 
eager to ſupport him. Nothing way heard of 
relitive to nim, fave what he had ſuffered in 


_ the publle ſervicew=to mention his private view 


vu devimed untgenereus ; and if any one ſtill 
ventured to judge him an improper perſon, he 
wiv ſuppoſed to be prejudiced, and under the 


influence, elther of the Miniſtry, or of 4 Welk 


A numerous company attended, and the only 
cut, which the real friends of the Forum en“ 
thitalhed, Was, leaſt the debate mould prove Ins 
fipld, from there being none hardy enbugh 10 


oppoſe ſo popular a hero. This partly tools 
place; for only two ſpeakers were agalnſt him, 

The firft of whom arranged his fentimenty un- 
der three heads 1ſt, The Livery ought net ts 


chuſe im; adly, Mr. Wilkes ought not te ſo- 


Melt it; and gdly, Te deferibe what kind of a 
man the Livery ovight to chuſs, The firſt, he 
endeavoured to enforce from « ſunſt of the In- 


f\lts he Had offered to his fellow eltlsenv. | Miu 


ſpecified fever! Inftances off diſteſpeft ſhewn' 
to them, and ithagined there were alſo ſore, 


Vate rriaklirie of policy, or proſpect of emolu- 
ment, adly, That he ought not to ſbllelt It, he 
fimply'inferred from Mr. Wilkes having many 


4 1 


pers poſt; told the Livery that he would never 
alm at the Chargberlainſhip,, 

| Here the audience grew impatlznt of the weak, 
Water. in which this Gentleman argued; and. 
teitified the regelt diſapptobation, calling out, 
Down, down, Ke. The, Prefident interfered, 
and begged the exertion of their wihal imparti- 
ality=that he ergved their indulgence for Rim, 
becauſe, however now weakened by the ine. 
mities ef age, With perhaps other Preffures, he 
had for many years held the ehair in @ Society, 
nee a feat of humevr and inftruRtion, and Was 
a perſon whom probably ſeveral Gentlemen pre» 
ſpat, had formerly with reſpect addreſſed, — 
This ſpeaker was then encouraged to ge on 
to his third ertlele, namely, to deſcribe what 
kind of a man the Livery ay chuſe, Here 
he obſerved, that as he was' to be from the na- 
ture of his office the judge and monitor of youth, 
he ought to believe Chriſtianity, which, it way 
at leaſt doubtful, if Mr. Wilkes did. That he 
ought to be a good moral man- church- Li ng 
man=-faithful to his own engagements, an jult 
in his tranſactions with others : the very cons 
rraty of all which, was notorlouſly known to be 
Fog aracter of Je ohn Wilkes, Eſq, But he was 
the jdol of the mob— the favourite at preſent 
of the Livery, who, if they had! it in their pavers 
mp even make a * f bing. 15 


The 


„„ 

The other Gentleman on the ſame ſide of the 
queſtlon, argued with more ſubtlety, and far 
greater Ingenuity, In order to divert the atten- 
tion of the audience from the unpopularley of 
his arzument, he declared himſelf the friend of 
Mr. Wilkes: that he from his heart fineerely 
withed hit fugeeſs 3 but having been in eas 
pany With ſeveral Gentlemen jult before he eame 
inks the Society, where defending the propriety 
of the choice of the Livery, he was warmly ep⸗ 
_ poſidy and begged leave te narrate What had 
paſſed, He had urged in favour ef Mr. Wilkes, 
his removing the more than Egyptian yoke of 
general warrantie=lt was anſwered==he never fe- 

rabated theſe, kill they came home to himſelf, 

le urged his merit, in expoſing the artifices af 
a Scotch Adminiſtration, with the inglorious 
peace they had made, in his political papers the 
North Briton, It was anſwered—theſe had never 
been wrote, if Lord Bute had not refuſed him 
the government of Canada, The reſiſtance the 
patriot had made to the authority of both houſes 
of Parliament, was conſtrued in a ſimilar manner, 
with this additional reflection, that he had con, 
tributed by his ſpeeches and writings to the 
rebellion in America==that he was fraudulent 
in his dealings a man of no property, and of 
ſuch morals, as were a diſgrace to human nature, 
wherefors totally diſqualified, for the" important 

r GI eee ee ee et INN? 
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olle ef Chemberlaln of the feſt; if not the 


Nad Been unable to refute them, humbly heped 
foe of that Gentleman's friends, would now 
embrace the opportunity of ſolving to hls hand! 

The Gentleman who ſpoke fArſt In favour of 
Mr. 'Wilkes, had been at great pains to prepare 


Mimfelf for the debate. Having « Night a- 


quaintance with that gentleman, he made free tb 
uſe it by calling upon him; and having received 
from himſelf, whatever anecdotes, or informa» 


vices, Mr. Wilkes thought proper to communi- 
cate, Notwithſtanding all which, he was by no 
means the moſtable or ingenious advocate which 
MM; Wilkes had in the debate, He depicted, or 
rather erled to do It, the early part of the Can- 
didate's life, Being « Gentleman of opulent for- 
tune, of great abilities and humour, he was 
courted by the firſt company: many of his inti- 
mats aſſociates then, were now in the higheſt de- 
partments of ſtate, By way of illuſtrating the 
ſplendor of his early circumſtances, he meant to 
. "Uleviate the vice of prodigality, wherewith he 
Had deen ſo foreibly charged: The Livery, mores 
ever, ought to chuſe kim on prineiples of 


Wund policy nee Ie was whiverſally knowty 


ow had fhewn himfelf ſuperior te corrup- 
— 


greuteſt; eiey in the world, Theft were a fow 
of the many objections offered; and, confeſting hb 


tion relative to his connections and public ſew. | 


| 


| 
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tien; and his inflexible oppeſitien to Adminifiras 
tion, became a pledge, that the influence reſule. 
ing from the office he now ſollelted, would 
never be uſed for venal purpoſes, He armed 
the L. Very were equally bound to glve this office 
tw him, from prinelples of generoſity and grath- 
tude, Here he pompouſfly, though far from 
elegantly, recounted the ſervices of Mr, Wilkes, 
dwelt on what he had ſuffered for them and 
truſted, the Livery would not heſitate to reward 
them. 
He wat followed by a Gentleman not more diſ- 
tingulſhed for his wit than his argument, Wo 
never fails to pleaſe, by the light wherein he 
places the queſtlon - by the curious anecdotes. 
he inſerty==the ſtories he telly==the alluſlons he 
makes, or the general laugh which he creates. 
Hereplied to 4 qualification mentioned by the 
firſt ſpeaker, namely, that the holder of the of- 
fice ought to believe Chriſtianity, He did not 
preciſely know what the Gentleman meant by 
_ Chriſtianity z though he would aſſert, if the gity 
of London wanted « Chamberlain, vill. they 
found à man who really, and actually believed 
all the 39 articles of the Chureh of England, he 
dreaded they might want one for ever; But how 
ean any one deubt Mr. Wilkes being « good: 
moral man) Den't we all reckon prleſteraſe 


1 then 1 am fure as man, elther 
003 _ publiely 


mn} 
puhliehy or privately, hath laboured more ſtre- 
nuouſiy, to; root up the very foundation of all 
kinds of prieſteraft from the earth, than he hath 
done. Let me turn now, continued he, to the 
worthy Gentleman who hath favoured us with a 
curious: dialogue between him and himſelf, In 
tho caſe of Dr. Shebbeare, it ; hath .been aſked, 
Why did not Mr. Wilkes condemn, what he after- 
verde ſo ſtrongly reprobated ? Beſides, the fri- 
volous nature of the queſtion, without ſpecifying. 
the multiplicity of reaſons which might be 
aſſigned, ſuffice it to ſay, there is no conviction 
likes home conviction. The article about the 
Printers, was ſuch as Mr, Wilkes could with 
propriety, do nothing in - humorouſly retorted 
the chatte againſt him, for ſquandering away his 
own eſtate and after a multitude of encomiums 
on his merits, recommended him to the Livery, 
4 4 _ perſon. to ſerve the Wn of Cham- 
berlaln. * Nan 
A — of the court of Nen after 
ranging over the ſame field, informed the Soclety, 
that this being the only great elty office, for 
which they have a right to demand ſeeurity, In 
this conteſt, a far greater ſum, upon the moſt 
unqueſtionable credit, had been offered in behalf 
of Mr. Wilkes, than way, ever known to have 
been 1017 before z conſequently the objection 


about the afety of the public cath, drawn 0 | 
. 3 | 


&- 1 
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his having been an imprudent manager of his 
own, fell to the ground, Juſtice he alſo appre» 
hended to be concerned in ſecuring his election, 
ſceing he protifed to ſet Ave hundred Pothds a 
year apart for the payment of his creditors, in 


imitatlon ef the late Sir een n of 
worthy memory \ vt . Ws 
The Gentleman who ſpoke next, with unuſual 
rapidity of elocution, gave ſcope to faricy; and 
beautifled every ſervice of Mr. Wilkes, extolled 
his publle Virtue to the ſtars z and went ſo fur 
in the defence of his religion, that even were he 
made 4 biſhop, he would cut as good à figure 
ns any upon the bench: for if a good textuary 
be a good divine, thoſe honoured with the ac 
Seas of that Gentleman well knew, that 
few men were ever readier in the quoting texts 
from ſcripture, or more particular in the applis 
cation of them. | 1 
The queſtlon belng put It was almoſt _ 
mouſly carried In favour of Mr. Wilkes, © 
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T 118 5 was given in ws one 5 the 
i moſt warm and zealous advocates for Ame- 
rico who for years dan Jad regulazly frequent 


4 9 9 4 


| —Coach-Makers Hall, &c. where, f hig N 

ing did not always pleaſe others, it at leaſt never 

tired himſelf. He warps every queſtion with 
| hig own views, and all his arguments are, blended g 


ith 


| og delicate ground, ond imagines. the Miniſtry | 
keep a watchful eye over his conduct. The 


GSGegntleman's apprebenſions, however, by all thoſe 


who really know him, are concluded to be far 
ſuperior to his dangers, if not perfectly ground- 2 
leſs, 

The opening of the debate fell not to his 
mare; but to one, who, loft In the eroud, Way 
heard before he was ſeen, ctying, that like little 
Moſes among the bultuſhery he could only at- 
tract by hls volee. The uneemmen Intredue- 


ton ſoon elne attention) and being ſpeedily 
bo elevated a 


\ 
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elevated to & conſpicuous ſtation, he thus ob 


dreſſed us. 
Government cannot ſupport them, 
from the civil liſt—from the private pu 


27 


the Miniſtry-—=or with the money of the public, 


Admitting the benevolence of the Sovereign to 
be moſt unlimited; it was nevertheleſs impoſſi» 
ble for him to do itz ſince, conſidering his nu» 
merous family, with the requiſites to ſupport the 
dignity of the Crown, he himſelf, not long ago, 
| had been obliged to aſk for an avgmentatian 
to his income: as for the Miniſtry, their inhe» 
rent virtue, and Amor Patrie, had kept them fo 


poor, that they could ſcarce pay above three or 


four miſtreſſos at one time, and their tradeſmen 


in this caſe gould nos in common juſtice expe 
to be paid. They bade us judge of their inabl- 


| liry, both from their own! complaints; and alfs 


from the very modeſt hiats of having got no- 


thing, which the one threw out in behalf of 


the other. Pure benevolent fouls, they would 


as charity from them, 


" treaſury, with wh 
tty free i thus reſumbling 


come from 2 eee 
doubt they 


47 


the plouy wag w 


The Money war not thelri=«they were . 
he 


_ ekevefully ſupport them if they could afford it! 
It were full as-wiſe to expect figs from thorns, 
Thelr fupport 2 h 


— 


role the gooſe, and after. | 
wordt gave the giblets away In Chriftlan churley! 
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for itt was uncbuſtitutional, yed, nefarious 
and unjuſt; for them to ſport with it. 

Nor wis the iniquity leſſened by the character 
of the objects of | ol Allowing them to be dif. 
treffed were thoſe from whom it Vas exacted 
Ts 107 Did not they groan under enormous 
tates? Were not the huts of agticulture for- 
ſaketi—the villages of active induſtry deſolated 
And manufacture of every kind derreaſed ? 
ere not the children aſking for bread, and there 
Was none to give them? Granting the old pro- 
verd., Charity begins at home, “ is ofteneſt uſed 
by the narrow and felfiſh mind, ſeill It held true, 
that dur own misfortunes had a elafm for rellef, 
prior to thoſe of others. Supporting the Ame- 
riean Refugees, verified the expreffion of rob- 
bing Peter to pay Paul, Their character IIke- 
wiſe might de good, though It Had been ſtrongly 
impeached after all, if they did dirty work, like 
other ſcavengers, they ſhould be pald for lt. 
Another judicious Gentleman remarked, that 
ln all political conteſts, ſucceſs alone denomina- 
ted the value, | Had the Norman | failed, the 
hiſtorio page would have branded the Invaſion 
wick every opprobrious term : he was fortunate, 
and gat the appellatian of Conqueror. Had 
not the Prince of Orange gained his ends, hig 
attempt would probably have been called unjuſt 
eee, eng he meant to dethrone his 
; father. 


141 


faherrin-lay but. he ſucceeded, and what he | 
effected, is univerſally called, the glorious revo 

lution, As to America, ſhould Britain finally 
prevail, the preſent attempt will be deemed an 
unnatural rebellion; whereas if che ſcale of 
America . it will by poſterity be 
ſtamped with the moſt illuſtrious names; and 
referred to 88 the birth of her liberty : and the 


ſerpents of deſpotiſin. and venality, By apply- 
ing theſe obſeryations to the queſtion, and, what. 
we might conjecture about the conduct of the 
Refugees, in either of the above · ſtated emer . 
— think Government is not in konour 
bound to ſupport them, | | | 

'The propoſer of the queſtion now / raſh ad 
according to his uſual cuſtom, went a, tedious. 
round to the ſubje&t. No Preſbyterian Divine 
who Ived 100 years ago, ever was, more formal 
in hls. ,diviſiens than this Gentleman is, when he 
takes. time to ſtudy the queſtion, He dlvlded the 
Inhabitants. of Narth America Into five claſs, 
iſt, The natives of the country, and the natives 
of Great Britaln, 1 ad, Ignorant and timid peo / | 
ple, 3d, Patty men. Ath, Revenue and Exe, 
ciſe ory 5th, Goyergors. and miliary: gene 
on, Of the, charaQers of each, of theſe, he: 
favoured. CY with a philoſophical ang palirical- 
ik lis N Mee have *. e ö 


( 98 ] 
to follow him, only remind the audience, 
how ſeverely he inveighed againft Governor 
, whoſt hiſtory he gave us, and 
proved him te have been a chief ſpring! of the 
preſent difturbanees z and ene of the moſt att- 
ful, unprinelpled hifelings, which a deſpleable 
Adminiſtration ever employed, At laſt he ame 
t the queſtion ; 

And drew an exceeding lively pleture of the 
complicated ealamities which theſe troubles 
had brought upen thouſands In that country, 
Every day he walked the ſtreets of this great 
metropolis, his eyes were ſtruck with the ſight of 
men, reduced from affluenee to penury;' from 
opulent fortunes to the loweſt dependence== 
ohliged to uſe intereſt to obtain a ſcanty -pittance 
from the bounty of a Mliniſtry, whom they 
knew to de the ſource: of all their woes. The 
Ves and chfldren, inured to delicacy and eaſe— 
the ſprightly youth and the timid lovely. virgin, 
pining diſconfolate=being forced from the ſeats 
or tender and ſocial” attachments from their 
pleaſunt lawns and imptoved patrimonies, to | 
ſeek their ſubſiſtence on u ſtrange and diſtant 
more! Where can ſuch witk more propriety 
By, than tö the arms of Britiſh: heroiſm ? Againſt 
ſuch— could Britons' ſhut! the doors of com- 
pamon ? To ſuch—could Engliſhmen refuſe to 
3 * In fins, « can it be a 5 
fttlon, 
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— that Government ie in hongur, 5100 0 


ſupport them)? ol 
He was followed by two Genin on * 
fame fide, of whom the flrſt rather gave an abs 
ſtract of Miniſterial proceedings In that eouns 
try nes the year 4766 than any thing new en 
the queſtion, He fenfibly traced the freps 
which had led te this dangerous erifigmnieelingly 
lamented the miferles of Amerlea, and thought 
her hapleſy fons, whe fled fer ſueeeur te the 
parent country, by the very act brought certifie 


_ cates of their allegiance, and therefore were en- 


titled to the protection of this country. 

The other apprehended, we 6ught to form an 
oath ſomewhat' ſimilar to that of allegiance, for 
all Refugees to take, whereby we might be more 
ſecure: of their attachment to the intereſts of 
this country, He further thought they would 
ſupply our arts and manufactures with uſeful 
hands; whereby the numbers of our on peo- 
ple, engroſſed by the Army and Navy, would he 
leſs miſſed. If we receive them not, they will 


fly to other countries. Let us take warnit 


from the impolicy of France in the expulſion 
the Hugonots : England and Germany, by W. 
ceiving them. reaped the fruits of the arts 8 
manufactures} they brought with them. 
In oppolition to this: a Gentleman n | 
deeply into the conduct of the Refugees, Many 
H 2 grievous 


| [ 100 J 

grievous hardſhips were doubtlef ſuffered by 
thouſands of virtuous people in that country! 
but he much queſtioned if the generality of the 
| Refugees were of that number. He ſurmiſed 
the majority of them were artful men, who hays 
ing left connexions there, came here-with a view 
fo to improve contingencies, that go things as 
they would, they, and theirs, might ſuſtain no 
| loſs, Beſides, if they were ſuch ſtaunch friends to 
Government as they pretended, why did they 
not ſtay, and help the many thouſands of loyal- 
iſts who were till in that country, If they 
would not fight, pro aris et facis, when both 
were in their immediate view, what had Britain 
In any other cauſe to expect from them? Let 
them look at the examples of a Gardiner and 
an Elliott, then bluſh | The firſt gloriouſly, fel 
in light of his own houſe, at the head; of the 
poor remains of a regiment which adoreq him, 
that had been cut to pieces by the rebel : and 
the other, animated with duty to his Sovereign 
and hls country, while inſpired by the ſight of 
his natal ſhore, thundered on the Gallic ſqy 
Uron, tile Thurot died a Cm to his, m1 | 


proweſs, | | 

One ingenious young enten gave Fark 
what a new turn to the dehate, by. ſuppoſing, 
that if Government were hop bound in honqur, 


/ yer 


[161] 
yet principles of polley ſhould determine them 
to it, This poſition he eſtabliſhed by a number 
of ſtriking refletions, 


The queſtion being put it wir decldetl by a 
great majority, n Governmeht N oy; to 


ſupport them, rd 
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- Whether the encouragement given by this 
une te our inveterate enemies the French 
and Spaniards, is not at all times impolitic, 
7 and in the preſent "__ dangerous 2 


T HI 8 queſtion was propoſed by a worthy 

© clergyman, whoſe good ſenſe hath frequent- 
ly been beneficial to the Weſtminſter Forum. 
*Tis true, he but ſeldom ſpeaks in the Society, 
reſulting from his entertaining a greater diſtruſt 
of his own abilities, than the little he-hath ſaid 
ever gave the audience the leaſt room ta con- 
jecture, much leſs to believe. 

The adopter of the queſtion found fault with 
the terms wherein it was couched z for upon 
what pretext can the Spaniards be called the 
inveterate enemies of this country, when we re- 
collect the marriages and alliances, which have 
ſobfiſted between the Sovereigns of the two 
countries; and what is more, the Spaniards do 
not, flock hither in proportion to the French, 
and only few of our countrymen travel through 
Spain conſequently the conjunction of the 
nations in the queſtion is incongruous. With 
r to the hats the matter is widely dif- 
ferent, 
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ferent, He who has not ſeen France, is ſcarce | 
ſuppoſed to have ſeen. any thing. Not ta have 
viſited Italy, and in the way thither, made a 
conſiderable. ſtay at Paris, would be accounted 
unpardonable in our young nobility, and men 
of faſhion, They return in general repleniſhed | 
with ſuperficial notions of men and manners— 
even with an inadequate idea of places but 
plentifully ſtocked with refinements in luxury, 
and an evident, though unjuſt, contempt of 
their native country, as well as of its manufac- 
tures, which are the ſinews of its ſtrength. No- 
thing ſave what is French will they uſe - no- 
thing ſave what is French will they eſteem. 
This is not all they diſdain the poor of their 
countrymen ; without French or Italian ſer» 
vants, they could neither eat nor dreſs. No 
wonder theſe lazy and effeminate mortals keenly 
attach themſelves to Monſieur L*Anglois, be. 
cauſe however weaker his brain, his purſe is 
heavier, and his table better, than thoſe of their 
own country. Nevertheleſs, ſo far is this from 


extinguiſhing their love for their natal ſoil, that 


it tends to expand” their ambition, from the op- 
portunity it yields them of ſerving her. They 
become ſpies upon their maſters, and the inten- 
tions of that - very government under whoſe 
mildneſs they are ſuffered to Aouriſh, By the 
oe of ſuch wretchen the arcang of empire 
H 4 have 
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have been fathomed; and perhaps more intelli- 
gence tranſmitted to the enemies of our happy 
conftitution, than the firmeſt friends to it, could 
on the rer nn . or pee 
| he gel $1; 

other W thought it politio i in a na- 
tion to encourage foreigners, for theſe amongſt 
other reaſons : becauſe, we became acquainted 
with their different forms of policy, and were 
enabled to correct and improve our own, From 
intercourſe with them future benefits ac- 
_ erved to our trade connections were formed. 
and thus the proſpects of galn enlarged; In 
vindication of French ſervants, it was alledged, 
they were better to the maſter, being more pli- 
ant to command, than the natives of Britain 
tommonly were; and alſo, that by employing 
only ſuch in menial purpoſes, It was preſerving 
the Innate Britiſh ſpirit unbroke 3 conſequently, 
animating it for the oceupations of peace, or 

fitting it for the mare ative operations of war, 
It Was advanced, that none but men of edues - 
tlon and ſome talents, were qualified to dive Inte 
ſeqrets z er be the mediums of Intelligence, and 
of courſe, there was little danger from the bulk 
of che ſervants Imported from France Into this 
kingdom. A digreſſion took place, converning 
the French being quicker at invention, and the 
_ at OT wo 1 under which 
4; the 
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the French and Spaniards are concluded inimi- 
cal to this realm, were ſaid, principally: to ariſe 
from education; It was the practice to imbue 
our early years, with ſome anticipated entnity 
againſt them z which induced the multitude to 
aſſent to that as a truth, the grounds whereof, 
they had never been at pains to examine, 

The Gentleman who gave in the queſtion now 
| roſe, and, full of the idea of liberty, defended 
the propriety of Engliſhmen employing 'whom 
they pleaſed, without the leaſt embarraſſment or 
reſtraint, The very attempt to do this, he con- 
ſtrued an incroachment on the ſacred privileges, 
wherewith an Engliſhman was born, 

This tenet was ſtrongly controverted. In 


WY times of profound pedce, reaſons were pointed 


out againſt the opening too wide a door for the 
encouragement of forelgners; and in elmes bf 
danger there remained no doubt of its being 
highly impolltle, This Gentteman partieularly 
replied to the vague harangue of a former 
ſpeaker, Te plek up matters of intelligence in 
this country, required Httle education, and s 
tranſmit them, ne arduous or hazardous enters 
prise. Nelther was it leſs frivolous or abſurd, 
to aſeribe that to the prejudices of education; 
whieh our hiſtory from its earHeft date evinces, 
which the natural ſituation of countries creates, 
which our conſtitutional intereſts require, 
and which now the difference of our religion 

| = 
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muſt for ever keep alive. He concluded by 
quoting the former \a&ts, which uſed to be put 
in force againſt the admiſſion or continuance of 
_ foreigners in this realm, in times of [war. If 
expedient then==why not now? If ſalutary at 
one period might they not be ſo at another ? 
A learned Gentleman recommended union and 
confidence among ourſelves, Our fears, yea 
our dangers, aroſe from the want of theſe; where- 
| Ab, If theſe exiſted, the queſtion became of no 
moment z for then we were invincible, nor was 
there any foundation to conjecture, that the 
machinations of our enemies could proſper, 

Shakeſpeare's Shylock now craved the atten- 
tention of the Forum==by an excellent ſpeech, 
replete with nervous ſenſe, and pertinent obſer. 
vations. Nations, he ſaid, arrived at greatneſs, 
in proportion as they acquired refinement of 
manners, By refinement of manners he un- 
derſtood moral rectitude, conſequently con- 
| cluded that morals make a nation great, while 
immorality proves the ruin of any people. A 
falſe refinement, in other words, one not founded 
on the principles of virtue, muſt produce contrary 
effects, to thoſe that ſubſiſt in the early periods 
of civil · ſociety. Here he deſcribed the man- 
ners of this country ſome centuries ago, in a 
very humorous and laughable way. Greece 
made the Romans bad, juſt as the French had 

SS „ done 
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done us : their effeminacy hath greatly un- 
nerved Britiſh heroiſm , their exceſſive complai- 

ſance, hath ſupplanted our blunt, but antlent in- 

tegrity=in a word, they have ruined our Dra- 
ma! This laſt grievance hurt him exceedingly, 
therefore he thought, we _ on no account ta 
encourage them, 

The queſtion being putenit was carried, that 


we ought not to engourage them. 
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DECEMBER 19th, 179. 


. Have, er baue not, the noble Lords who 
have withdrawn from Adminiſtration, ſhewn 
themſblves friends to their King and Country 
in ſo doing # 


HOUGH the author of this queſtion is 
unknown; ſome conjectures were formed, | 
from its being given in by a Gentleman belong- 

ing to the Treaſury, Being a temporary one, 
It was brought forward with all poſſible expedi- 
tion, that the debate might take place, ere the 
ſubject of it ceaſed to engroſs public converſa- 
_ gs SS 

The Gentleman who adopted the queſtion ap- 
prehended, that the withdrawing of the two no- 
ble Lords at ſuch a period as this, would in- 
jure their country. He conceived, that the Lords 
G— and W were meant by the queſ- 
tion, the one having reſigned, a little before, his 
ſeat in the Council as Preſident; the other, the 
office of Secretary of State for the Southern 
department. He judged it the duty of every 
man, in whatever ſphere of life he moved, never 
to take his hand from the wheel while the load 
was in danger of falling. Coalition of parties, 


anda general union, perſevered in, were now the 
6 5 moſt 


t ie 


moſt probable means of ſaving this country, 
The quotation from Cato, 


When vice prevails, and imploue men bear "Rm 
The poſt of honour is a private ſtatlen, 


was too often adduced in vindleation of matters 
cf this kind ; for, allowing the ſentiment to be in 
general beautifully juſt, yet, were all great mon 
to think ſo, who would ſtem the torrent, or who 
would ſuſtain the fatigues of public life? In 
the preſent caſe, the aid and counſel of power - 
ful men were requiſite, and whoever refuſed 
either, were not the Wind of their King _ 
pony, © | 

The ſecond fpeaker doubted the malic of 
the ſeceſſion of theſe noble Lords: what in- 
duced him to form this opinion, was, their-mede 
of procedure when the intereſts of the nation 
came before them. This he reckoned a better 
way of learning their genuine political charac 
ter, than merely from their being among. the 
In's or Outs, On this ground he-arraighed the 
truth of their ſeceſſion, becauſe they ſtill voted 
with Miniſtry, This he proved from his being 
in the Houſe: of Peers a few days before, and 
when a noble Lord (8 —) was employing 
his almoſt perfect oratory his manly. ſenſes 
and what is. inorey the. integrity of an upright = 
how in rung the; diſtreſs ef the, nation, 


7 which 
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which called for change of men and meaſures j 
and for à reduction of the extravagant ex- 
penditure of public money, the two noble Lords 
alluded to, voted againſt him.' Now, keeping 
the inrerence from this in view, what can we 
expect from an union with wickedneſs, folly, 
and ignorance? Let us conſider the poſition, 
Would to God we were unable to prove it! 
That an union with the preſent Adminiſtration 
is an alliance with wickedneſs, appears, if not 
from the principles wherewith they began the 
American war ; from the mode in which it has 
been conducted the temper they have ſhewn 
in the various ſtages of it—and the means de- 
viſed to ſupport it. Probably to gratify witch 
places, or procure money to grant penſions to a 
ſet of hungry minions, who had proſtituted 
their honour at the infernal ſhrine of venality 
and diſregarded their country, provided they 
enhanced themſolves the taxation of America, 
Hot conſtitutionally repreſented, had been deemed 
expedient, How did Miniſtry act, when reſiſted 
in that unjuſt meaſure ? They confounded every 
thing ſacred and profane : this the Greeks and 
Romans ſtamped at the infallible criterion of 
abſolute degeneracy z and, oh | ſhame to tell] 
Beltone did this, and Adminiſtratlon ſuffered lt 
with finpunity, nee they never culled the per- 


petrators do account, nor even blamed them, till 
other 


The. mW land. of tho 2 and Country de- 
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other misfortunes had furniſhed them with dif- 


ferent pretexts. The ſacred temples of reli- 


gion were converted into playhouſe—toyne 
were burnt upon report men, women, and 
children, put to the ſword, without diſtinction 
without mercy—and in direct violation of the 
laws both of humanity and of war. After all, 

Britons could neither repreſs the ardour of 


American heroiſm, nor ſatiate the indignation 


of an Engliſh Adminiſtration. Mercenaries 
were hired to do the work, while the virtuous, 
induſtrious poor at home, groaned under the 
burden « of paying for them. What petty Ger- 
man Prince would refuſe to lend them? and 
what ſoldier of theirs, when he arrived at Ame- 
rica, and ſaw that the land was good, ſtrug alin 0 
yea, bleeding £ for liberty, and full of milk of 
honey, but would wiſh to ſettle in it? Their 
folly is no leſs conſpicuous in a thouſand In- 
ſtances, needleſs to be mentioned, before a Bri. 
tiſh audience z and as to their ignorance, i ie * 
only be ſurpaſſed by their guilt, 

When, Gentlemen talk of an union, they ou vghe 
deeply to ponder the propoſul==firſt minute! 
examine "the real character and views of that 
whom they wiſh to be ſupported==alſo the | eon. 
tending powerr-—and the conſequences, that 
may be expected from perlllting In the con 


 voutly 
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voutly wiſhed him a downy pillow—'tis the 
Miniſtry—O dreadful infazuation | that very 
Miniſtry whom he loves, who have planted it 
with thorns—inyolved him in dangers=and loſt | 
| the brighteſt gem in his crown, Theſe two 
Lords have in a great meaſure been the 
cauſes of all the evils brought on this country, 
Look at their condu& during the firſt ſtages of 
the Amerſcan war, 1 dread it is not from pub- 
lie virtue but from ſome private pique, that 
they have ſeceded, He owned having himſelf 
| heatd one of the two noble Lords declare in 
the Houſe—that he could no longer coincide 
with the menſures of the preſent Miniſtry. On 
hearing this, he trembled, nor could form any 
iden f what ſcheme laid by, or propoſed in the 
cabinet, it might be, which had even affected 
the conſcience of a Nobleman, who had never 
ſhewh reluctance to, or diffatizfation with, any 
part of the ſame ſyſtem, during preceding) * 
F The third ſpeaker wiſhed entirely io 
te queſtlen, imagining we were not Jae 
judge upan it, not being acquainted With their 
real motives: wherefore he moved==that ' the 
Salden de welte them a card ; begging ts 
know theſs, Sinee, however, without this, een: 
jefures were hanarded, he elalmed the ſume 
pelvilege, One of the noble Lords had fi 


* courſe of laft folllon, pledged himfblf eon 
cerning 


TRY 
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rerning Iriſh affairs, but the neglect of his 
coadjutors, together with the ſpirited exertiong 


of the Iriſh themſelves, had put it dut of his 
power to fulfil his promiſe; and becauſe he 


could no longer delude, he quitted that helm, 
which no more would yield to his hand. Did 


ſuch a conduct merit praiſe ? What ſtreams 


could waſh out ſuch puſillanimity? The na- 


tute of the motives inducing theſe noble Lords 
to. reſign, muſt render pads the was of 


the example, 
Another Gentleman, by way: of denen 


part of what the ſecond Speaker had advanced, 
inſiſted, that there was more than ignorance and 


folly in ſoch an union as the firſt recommended; 
There was infamy in any connexion with ſuch 


un Adminiſtration as the preſent j and there was 


alſo treachery to the conſtitution; and to the moſt 
precious rights of Engliſhmen. Theſe had been 
violated, Durſt any one deny it f If eommen 
law takes the receiver ſhare the punlchment of 
the thief, ate they blameleſd who ate the abet⸗ 
tors of an Adminiftration, that all goed and 


dillteteſted, men either openly exectate, er ſts 


eretly deplere Though late==let us receive 
them It may be the eleventh heur ef eur 
polleleal enlſtenee Kill there, Is hepe. The 


greater the danger a * ſeuld we. be te 
Vou l. 1 IS . pevelve 
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receive aſtiftance from every quarter, Till the 
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preſent ſyſtem is broke==deliverance can never 
happen. Support that, and our calamities mult 
increaſe | every ſeceſſion weakens it, and theſe 
who firft withdraw, derive ſome fort of merit 
from their 6wn courage, Another benefit frem 
this eondudt is, that they hereby beeome men- 


tors of the people, by warning them of thelr 


danger, whereby the nation, by beholding Im- 
pending deftruttion, may adopt proper enpe- 
dlents to divert the ſtorm, 

He was followed by a Gentleman, who thought 
ain unten adviſhble; but with ether men than 
the preſent Miniſtry, and en an eppefite plan. 
Let the battles in Amerlea ſpeak their panegy⸗ 
fle. Ohe Gentleman withes you, Mr. Prefident, 
ts Write them u eard, begging them ts explain 
themfelves, Why this ? they have explained 
themſvlyes, and that before the great esufeſl of 
the garen. What they have done is knawn te 
all. They have diſmembered the emplte they 
have divided the nation, They have exhauſted 
our ſtrength—and ſquandered the public mo- 


ey!! While now, inſenſible of thelr gullt, nor 


fearful of recompence, they quarrel! about the 
remainder, A dligreſflen on Iriſh affairs was 
permitted, which ended with warmly recom- 
mending Aſſdelatlont in this country, Almilar 
to what had taken place there, 


The 
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The ſubſequetit Speaker directly replied ts 
the former. Thought this not a time to change 
Miniſters; but to enable them to act with force 
and vigeur againſt the Houſe of Bourbon ; ex- 


_ amified the digreffien about Ireland, Where he 


endeavoured to eerrect ſome of his opponents 
notions of fear, as applied te the twe neble 
Lords: granted the idea ef unanimity te be 
praife-worthy, yet, unleſs founded en proper 
grounds, eught net to be enforced; hor ean be 
of long duration; Seme peeullar ſtrletures 
l made on the eonduet ef Oppolitieny 
this Gentleman, in an intelllgenk manner; des 
fended them „ 
One wWͤe had already fpoke; ufedd the privis = 
lege of replying ts theſe differing from kim; 


ul addueed the image of a houſe en firei Ad⸗ 


mitting theſe who ft fire te the heuſe are the 
lt ts ery for alfiftance, much may be faved by 
the fkill and activity of others; Tf the hatien 


was in (yeh a perilevs fityation as had been 


delineated; thaſk wha ſauhded the slarm were 
Indiſputably friends to It, He continued ta 
teprobate any partial ſeceſſlon=prayed the 
noble Lords to dd it In reality : was puzzled to 
determine on the influetice they ſtill ſeemed to 
be under dreaded there was a ſomethlng of 3 


biaſi far from being right; nay, inimical to our 


14 happy 
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happy conſtitution in Church and State, who 
prefided in directing matters, though behind the 
eurtain==witheſs the charatters of thelr ſueeel⸗ 
ſors, the tools ef a Miniſter, er the Immediate 
evnnexlons of thoſe, whoſe politics had already 
diſgraced; and bade falr to ruln this natlen. 

The queſtlon belng put — lt was carried; that 
they had ewn themſelves friends to thelt King 
and Ceuntry. 


denn 
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DECEMBER aoth, 1779. 


| Which of the te tt mot bort /n / ts Chit 


Soeltty, the Spendtbrift of the Nr? 


4 H 18 quettion, with that en the affairs ef 
Treland, were the Prefident'ss We have 
already fpeke of the motives which rendered - 
the latter of theſe beth impertant and In tereff⸗ 


ing; and the propriety of philefephical queſtions 
_ bellg intermingled, muff frrike every ane Wha 


conſiders the preſent rage for pelities i admits 
ting the national proſpects at this juncture ta be 
exceeding gloomy net denying it ta be the 
duty of theſe whe ſee the yielding preelplee, to 
alarm the thoughtleſs and ſecure, we muſt ne- 


_ vettheleſs acknowledge z that Soeletles like the 


Forum do not altogether conſiſt of Quldnunes. 


Men of a more ſerlous and phileſophical turn 


of mind, alſg reſort thitherz and however much 


they may be pleaſed with gaod ſpeaking, yet 


without a variety in the themes, their attention 


will languiſh, and even the ſpeeches, will become 


inſipid. Ingeniops and ſubtle queſtions in mo- 
rals da neeeſſurily engage men of ſuch a turn 
they prove an agreeable relaxation to the au- 
dience, and make the verieſt Quidnunc ima- 
ginable, return with greater gout and ardour to 
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his darling topics. Prompted by theſe refles- 
tions, the Preſident had mon in the Pepe 
queſtion 
It was adopted by a well. known clerle, bel 
fudden riſe In the eraferleal lift was oertalnly 
merltorlous, nee, when he fArſt fot auf In life 
he commanded neither fortune, ner friends, 
Being lucky enough to meet with patrons In his 
early attempts, his abilities Improved from the 
encouragement glyen them, Fame ſuon beeame 
loud and nealous in his praiſe. He ip the ſum- 
mer ſeaſons travelled from place to place, as 3 
model of elocytion==his lectures on compoſi. 
tion —on the art of ſpeaking—on the beauticy | 
of poetry, particularly thoſe of Shakeſpear and 
Milton, with the other moſt approved poets of 
this country, were attended by the learned and 
polite circles wherever he came, In winter he 
delivered theſe lectures at Eſſex Houſe in the 
Strand, and on the ſabbath evenings preached 
to an elegant and faſhionable audience at the 
Old Jewry, where the celebrated Foſter for- 
merly enraptured his every bearer. At this 
period the opener of the debate had fortune at 
his feet but he kicked the ball from him. 
This once - renowned Orator had ſome time 
ago conformed. The publie, familiarized to 
his name, and whoſe generous ſhoulders had 
jor moſt chearfully ſupported him, imagined 
they 
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they had a right te Inquire into the motives of 
the change, Mild Charley, with her amiable 
fiſter, blue-eyed Candeur, of ſofteſt hue, aferibed 
It to conviction ! for ſure, ſald thelr heavenly 
Ups, it eeuld not otherwiſe have happened, 
Several lald It at the door of a venerable, and 
learned Prelatez whoſe aQivity In bringing it 
about, at leaſt rendered the [den of folleſtation 
probable ; and from fuch à quarter, what will 
not ſolleltatlon dof — 

Others again imputed it to the neglect, where» 
with he had for ſome time paſt been treated, by 
thoſe Clergymen, with whom he way wont to 
aſſociate, Should even this laſt, be the fact, it 

was far more excuſeable in him, than in many 
of his countrymen, who, to evade ſome of the 
forms, enjoined by the Church of Scotland, come 
up to London where they take orders among the 
Diffenters z though they herd not with them, 4 
day longer, than they can conform on any toler- 
able proſpect of ſucceſs, Without having res 
ceived the leaſt provocation, they do this neither 
do they think it requiſite to aſſign a reaſon for 
their change, to thoſe they leave, To the Biſhop 
they muſt; and therefore, befare him, they 
plead the ſtrongeſt conviction. I remember be- 5 
ing once in conyerſation, with a Gentleman who 
was accounted an excellent preacher among the 
Diſſenters, nor a mean writer, as his diſcourſes 
164 ſhew z 
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FEAR he offered the following apulogywe 


That every man ſhould conform to the religious 
mode of thoſe among whom he meant to live ; 


to which, if he could not agree, he ought never 
to have left the country in which he was born. 
Soon after this, I learned that a few weeks be- 
fore, this ſame Gentleman, had accepted of a 
curacy, Other very recent examples to a ſimilar 


import might eaſily be quoted. Mankind paſs 
| theſe over in ſilence, on account of their inſig- 


nificancy——whereas him to whom we at firſt al. 
luded, poſſeſſes great abilities, and in proportion 
to his Fame, was the talk. concerning his 


Perceiving the Forum to be place of genteel 


reſort he tried to re-eſtabliſh his lectures there, 
and, imagining} his ſpeaking might be of ſervice 


in the affair, he had given his word to the 
Preſident, that he would open this queſtion, 
He thought ſpendthrifts were by far more per- 


| nicious to civil ſociety than miſers, A miſer's 


conduct he vindicated on the principles of ceco- 
nomy, and from a regard he might have for 
poſterity z and contended, that cconomy was 


more than an excellent virtue, it was a prolific 


mother, who counted in her train a number of 


lovely habits, reared under her watchful eye, 
He ſuppoſed his opponents would, as uſual, 


have recourſe to a well-known book, entitled, 
=" The Fable of the Bees” the grand pofi- 
tion 


- 
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tion of which lo That private vices are pub. 


lic benefitz—=a tenet abſolutely falſe z' for the 
| vices of the ſpendthrift are not of a private. 


nature. Such'a character, for the moſt part, 
values not concealment - beſides, could not have 
the appellation, till there had FM: RT 


grounds for it. 


The Gentleman who ſueceeded, thought bn 
of them might be honeſt in the extremes of 
their character. This metaphyſical aſſertion, 
he illuſtrated in an obſcure way. Afterwards, 
he adjudged the miſer the moſt odious, becauſe 
he ſubverts the dictates of nature, equally, as 
the maxims of civil ſociety, in rendering uſeleſt 


what might prove uſeful; whereas the ſpend- 
thrift leſs irritated our feelings, becauſe, not- 


withſtanding we blamed him, perſonally conſi- 


dered, yet his profuſion becomes a public be- 
nefit. For one miſer who doth not infringe ' 


almoſt every other virtue, there are ten ſpend- 
thrifts who are only vicious in peculiar lines, 
and to a certain exceſs, The ſpendthrift in. 
diſcriminately opens his purſe, wherefore there 
are many chances of its being ſometimes' for 
worthy purpoſes. Granting his family may be 
deſtitute his tradeſmen now and then rülned, 
and he himſelf die inſolvent—is not the miſer 
worſe ? who by the indulging his covetouſtiels, 
often ſacrifices the honour and tendereſt Interſtb 
of his family ii deaf to the claims of ſociety= 


and 


dteſplation Wherever he eame, For inſtance, 4 


RA 1 


and renounces the obligations of virtue. There 


is a glorious medium, and thrice- happy they 
who diſcern it, and invariably purſue it. 

The third Speaker contended that ſpendthrifts 
were the moſt detrimental to mankind, becauſe 
they were the travelling teachers of profligacy. : 
they ſpend their fortunes amongſt the moſt 
abandoned or in methods only conducing to 
multiply that wretched number. In the hands 

of debauchees, money becomes a real obſtruction 
to each purpoſe of ſocial life. On the con- 
trary, miſers, induced by their ruling paſſion, 
do not hoard up their money in cheſts z they 
take intereſt for it j are not deſtitute of every 
virtue, as hath been alledged, ſeeing they are in- 
duſtrious and frugal, ergo beneficial to the 
community, 

The next Speaker found faule with thoſe wha 
had gone before him in the debate, for blend- 
ing the eharafters, He plctured them ſeparate, 
und remarked on the amasing extent; and Ine vi- 
table effects of 4 ſpendthrift'y enam ple, to ſpread 


fpendthrift of quality, In propertlen to Ki 
capability of ferving his country, from the hes 
neurs er epulenee Wherewith birth endows him, 
exeltes dur contempt hy the abulb, With 
heart-folt jndignation we furvey himy firſt een⸗ 
jaminating Bis equals In rank and dignity ] and 

5 Wiorwards, 
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afterwards, through a variety ofſubordinate olaf. 
ſes, diſſeminating vice and corruption, till finally 
he ſinks into a jockey at Newmarket loader 
of dice at Almack's ror a pimp to thoſe vices 
in others, with which he can no longer gratify 
| himſelf, There were alſo miniſterial ſpend- 
thrifts, who made a race-horſe of Britannia let 
them but once mount, then Whip ſpur let 
us diſtance all otherr- though the animal ſink 
at the poſt, Among the mechanical and lower 
order of ſpendthrifts, we find conſequences no 
leſs fataly were it not for the limited nature of 
their operations, and that thelr career is in gene- 
ral ſooner ended. But the miſer, even when 
moſt extenſlye in his influence, was not near ſo 
_ detrimental to ſociety, 

Another Speaker confined his view of the de- 
bate folely to this polnt==which of them was 
likelieft to become the tool of the Miniſter ? In 
his opinian, It was the miſer z wherefore he gave 
|ils volee againſt him. 
He was followed by eur excellent humeritt, 
Who neyer rest to (peak, Without exelting the 
euflofity ef the eompany te hear, He averred 
the ſpehdthrift to be moſt pernleleus, whey, he 
ſald, eould not be heneſt, beeauſe he robs a 
future day of its fipport, He granted ſome 
eharaRters wer beth apparently the one. and 
the other, yader ſome peculiar reſtri@lons, 
| Drawing 
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Drawing his reflexions from the complexion of 


the preſent times, he reprobated all notions of 
pomp and ſplendour. With reſpect to what had 
been advanced againſt chuſing examples from 
the moſt worthleſs of the people, it was to put 


them on a level With Miniſters, who were 


the moſt worthleft of mankind, Travelling 
hac been mentioned he ſincerely wiſhed there 
exiſted an act of parliament, to prevent the ex- | 


portation of Englith fools, 


The ſubſequent Speaker contraſted the cha- 
rücters, by viewing them in the ſeveral relations 


of ſoclal life, More injury frequently happened 
to vonnexlons from the prodigality of the ſpend- 


thrift, than from the ſelfiſhneſs of the miſer : 
in morals the reverſe took place, from the dif- 
ferent light wherejn the objects were beheld, ſince 
in the one It is the yice of the head, in the 


other that of the ' heart; the corollary from 


which was a fac namely, thouſands of inſtances 
from ancient ſtory from modern - and many 
within the knowledge of thoſe preſent, might 
be quoted, of prodigals having been reclaimed ; 
whereas few of miſers have been named, and 
ſcarce any of theſe, the reality of which hath 
not been doubted, What a ſuperiority this 
gives the one character above the other! yet 
it hath been thought amply counterbalanced 
by the very effects of avartce upon its votaries 
: in 


ones 1] 
in perildiis times, in that they contribute libe? 
rally to the public ſafety: they 1 in truth e can 4 
it, but the ſpehdthrift cannot.. 

The eighth Gentleman who took a part i in 
this debate, judiciouſly: and logically argued, 
againſt the promiſcuous imputation of all vices, 
to either character. Hie proved ſuch a mode 
to be unphiloſophical, and impoſſible in the na» 
ture of things. Notwithſtanding the diametri- 

cal oppoſition of the characters in moſt reſpeCts z 

the fact remained undeniable, that miſers may 
have many of thoſe vices aſcribed to ſpendthrifts, 
This one poſition led him to take a new view 
of them, which he concluded, with aſſerting the 
ſpendthrift to be the better character. 
He who ſpoke next, contradicted this for a 
variety of reaſons, though he eſteemed himſelf 
ſufficiently ſupported on the ſingle proof, that 
the ſpendthrift not only throws away his fortune, 
but alſo deſtroys the remoteſt principles of his 
credit z whereas the money hoarded up by the 
miſer, may be uſeful to poſterity, and in their 
hands anſwer every valuable and generous pur- 
poſe of ſocial life: on which account, he gave 
his opinion, that the miſer was the leaſt Rates | 
of the two to civil ſociety. 

The tenth Speaker on this ſubje& was an ora- 
tor indeed. We will not attempt an epitome of 
ie or pretend to deſeribe the ſweet? 

neſs 
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neſs and propriety of his eloeution. He gave 1 


ſpecial anſwer to the remarks of the Gentleman 


who had ſpoke the ſixth in the debate z allowed 
his talent for humour to be conſiderable z while 
he denied his having adduced any * like 
proofs, 

In oppoſition to another ingenious member, he 
contended, that the ſo-much«boaſted virtues of 
ſpendthrifts, ſuch as ſympathy with the dif- 
treſſos of others, generoſity, and thoſe of u like 
nature, frequently were in the poſſeſſion of mi. 
ſers even they may be benevolent,-Some in- 
ſtances might be drawn from their actions in 
life but more eſpecially from their laſt wills: 
whereby they bequeathed the whole to public 
charities, Suppoſe the worſt of the miſer, that 


he painfully traverſes every field to glean even 


the moſt ſcanty . pittance, which he ſeruples to 
touch himſelf, and guards with the moſt un- 
wearied: diligence ; yet what heart would not 
leap for joy, to ſee the full ſheaf at laſt thrown 


into the boſom of the indigent? On the other 
band, whence originated dependence, the Egyp- 


tian bondage of a Briton, but from that extra- 
vagance, ſo oft the bane of every virtue? In 
theſe degenerate days. he that enforced mode- 
ration and economy in public expenditures, 
ought to have a ſtatue erected to his honour. 


Lrictetle placed all virtue in a . now is 


2 the 
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the time for it, in reality, to acquire the name of 


golden. 


It being a rule in the Forum- that the open- 
er of the queſtion has « right to reply, the Pre- 


dent now called upon him, who uſed his prlvl- 


lege, which was ſimply a rectal of what had 


been ſaid, 
The queſtion being put lt was carried, 


that the Spendthrift Is the moſt hurtfyl to 
elvll Society, 


Some perſon preſent the above evening, wrote 


the following verſes on the 23d, as appears from 
the date annexed to them, which were inſerted 


in the Morning Chronicle a few days after, 


MARTHA Manx'zu to Kirry Cuntovs, 


Dear KarTyY, 


I left you on Monday, you know, | 
To call for my cloak at Miſs Gimp's in Soho; 
Well, when I came there, behold a great groupe 
Of tittupping laſſes, all cock-a-hoop ; 2 
With caps and calaſhes all in decorum, 
Juſt ſetting off for the Weſtminſter Forum. 
Oh! Patty, cries they, you muſt go with us, 
So I ſtraightway agreed, not to make a fuſs. 5 
Says I, to Miſs Buſhel Cap, as we jogged on, 5 60 
The Forum! what is it ?—ſays ſhe tis the en 7 7 85 
Oh! that was $6 for it would be uncivil, | | 


Not to follow the ton, tho one goes to the devil. 
5 Now., 


(al 


\ Now, Muy, the Forum's, & place for debe, 1 


— — 


On matters of taſte, and matters of fate? 
Frequented by people of different elaſſes, 

Old dons and young finarts, old dames and young lg 
Erle A ld n Plak, geebrdlng te Baſley, 

A Forum & market was, weekly er daily: 

Wes alte a court, Madam, erles out another, 


45 


Where pleaders and ſpouters made & gest pother, 


Ai en audience antlent, Malam, we are embarked, 
For don't Greenwoed's rooms here, Ile In a market 1 
And might not the Romans and Greelane, I pray, 
As well as we Britons, have markets for hay ? 


That they had too Apollo's f, a matter of eourſb ls, 


And who ever deubted thelr having Black Horſes + i 
But I never have found any tokens at all, 
Eithor Romana or Greeks had a Conchmakers Hell. 


Well, when we got there, the eroud was ſo thick, un 
Was hard to get in with our fixpenny ticket ! 

At eight came the Chairman in ſtate through the throng, 
Who being quite jolly could ſcarce get along, 

The Chairman ſafe ſeated, ** to order” 's the call, 

The meaning of which is, men's hats come off all. 

Then after ſome queſtions read out for their choice, 


. The ſubject in courſe comes on in a trice, 


Now mind you the queſtion for that night's Adem 


6 Of Miſer or Spendthrift, which may be the worſe ““ 
The debate proved trifling, tedious, and dull, 
Its ves: as ane to the fall. -:5:4 : 


— 1 


1 + Apollo (or King's Arms) and Black nal. rer for 


other diſputing Societies now in being. 
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u was, that the Upendthelfh was worſh than the Miſery 


Lord | furely the Oliy * u thefs mult be wl, 
Whe'by deen bf Wilkes In a foeent conteft, | 
ert oh: all mon, 5 adh wa eertalaly. beſt 


. MA % 


' 


1 may hve be necoſthry to obe dbb an objec« 
tlonwsWhy labert u. thifilng matter that may 
have found Its way Into a newz- paper? Thiy 
never was Intended by us: nor would we have 
taken the leaſt notice of the above, as they have 
heither ſenſe, wit, nor poetry, to recommend 
them; dut from this one conſideration, that 
they gave riſe to a poem far ſuperior, in every 
reſpect, replete with good ſenſe, propriety, and 
farire, which we ſhall lay in its proper * 
before our readers, 
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brenuzzA wa n. 


Whither the Calamities of the Empire 
Y to be attributed more to the intrigues f 
the Cabinet, the venality of Parliament, or 


the profligacy and fervility of the people 7 5 


T 8 queſtion was given in by a Gentleman 
of whom we have already ſpoke, whoſe 
talents ſhine more in writing, than in ſpeaking. 
Whatever reaſons the Forum hath frequently 
had to complain, of the tedious and eccentric 
ſpeeches he whined out to them, from time to 
oe}, they were ſurely obliged. to him for the 
_ this queſtion. If for once we be permitted to 
| ſpeak in the theatrical ſtile, it brought a full 
houſe z there being upwards of ſeven hundred 

Ladies and Gentleman convened to hear the 
diſcuſſion, | £2 

The Gentleman who opened the debate, ap- 5 
prehended that the preſent calamities, however 
minif61d and preſſing, were not owing to Par- 
liament in a collective capacity z nor to the 
people conſidered in the ſame point of view 
but were ſolely to be imputed to the acturſed, 
ul deſtruRive intrigues, of the ben In 
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1 
order to eſtabliſh this fact, he recited a variety 
f thoſe glaring and fatal miſcarriages, which 
ad peculiarly marked, and were the natural 

fspring of the preſent Adminiſtration, Tor - 
hame them individually is unneceſſary, ſince 

they muſt obtrude on the recollection of the 

0 unthinking Briton; He recounted ſeveral 

of thoſe petitions, which had been neglected, 
ſpurned at with the moſt ſtubborn con- 
mpt, both thoſe offered in the true ſpirit of 
loyalty by the Ameticans, during the ſeveral 
1 ; of this bloody and unconſtitutlonal con- 

ſt, and by many reſpectable bodies of mer- 
=D this country. He dwelt on that inat- 

' tention. ſo viſible in the conduct of Miniſters, 

reſpeRting the Weſt India Iſlands; which were 
in danger of being devoured by that foe, whoſe, 
fag triumphant flies in thoſe ſeas, 

The Author of the queſtion how roſe, who” 
| being prepared for the ſubje&, and conſcious of 
the wide range he generally took, begged the 
candour and patience of that very reſpectable 
Society, His introductions were for the moſt 
part liable to the objection that hath been made 
to thoſe of Salluſt, namely, that they would 
equally ſuit all queſtions. On this occaſion, he 
favoured us with his opinion, in the firſt ſen« 
tence, importing, that the malady lay in a want 
of principle in the people to Which he ſub. 
Ky - _ Joined 
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joined as, collateral cauſes, or rather as effects 
of the former, what he called a defect in the 
ſpirit of union, or in that of the ſpirit of de- 
fence. Here he indulged his uſual vein, in deſ- 
eanting upon the effects of commerce and 
argued, that previous to a nation or community 
arriving at their zenith, theſe were beneficial— 
afterwards they became hurtful, He ehdea- 
voured to prove, that commerce eats out ho- 
nour and religious impreſſions, | 

The next Speaker ſaid, it was in the very na- 
ture of Engliſhmen never to be contented, 
either in peace or war, be the circumſtances of 
either what they may, 'To rail at Miniſters, and 
cenſure thoſe in power, of honour, ſeemed as 
natural, as if it had been enacted by Magna 
Charta, or ſucked in with their mother's milk, 
He had been reading the Engliſh hiſtory for « 
week, ahd this was one fruit of his ſtudy, 

He who went after in debate obſerved, that 
if fas minutely examined, beſt indicated the 
nature of the cauſe 1 ſecrets might be kept j to 
fathom the depths of hidden influence, of trace 
the ſprings of actlon, might baffle the Induſtry 
of the moſt penetrating z but the real ſituation 
of public affairs for a ſeries of paſt years, fully 
authorized our forming a judgment concerning 
the ratio of their abilities-who conduRted them. 
This being uniformly from evil to worſe, put 

the 
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the impotency or wickedneſs of our rulers be- 
yond a doubt, He replied to the Gentleman 
who aſcribed the preſent calamities to the peo- 
ple - bade us look back to what Britain was! 
Here he recounted the reigns and periods, when 
the trumpet of fame told her ſplendor—her 
riches - and her conqueſts, to an admiring world. 
Then he called our ſerious attention to what 
ſhe now is —neglected by all —inſulted by many 
S pitied by few—and, what forms the deepeſt 
ſable in the picture, divided at home; her pri- 
vate laurels blaſted, and her public virtue dead, 
All which he imputed to the intrigues of the 
Cabinet, 
The fifth Speaker replied particularly to him, 
who mentioned general diſcontent, and that 
there always had been an unſatiefled Minority 
in this country y nor could refrain from expreſ- 
ſing his aſtoniſhment at the prodigious difeo- 
very which a week's reading had occaſioned, 
Ile proceeded to the Parliament, which he de- 
- nominated the Miniſter's bag y by thruſting his 
hand In, belng thoroughly aequalnted with its 
contents, he took out juſt the tools fit for his 
complicated purpoſes, He was entlrely agalnſt 
dep|fting the people in the colours, that had 
been viſed that evening. If there remained the 
leaft ſparks of virtue in this kingdom, they ln» 
herited tz and only from the exertions of It in 
K 3 cht 
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; that quarter, did. the moſt diſtant hope of re- 
formation. and amendment ariſe. It was ob- 
ſtructing the good, ſo, earneſtly prayed for by 
every loyer of his country, to think the people 
ſo deſpicable as they had been repreſented in 
the courſe of the debate=ewitneſs the electlon of 
the preſent Members for Middleſex and Hamp- 
ſhire, where Miniſtry had done their utmoſt, 


and yet been worſted in their illegal and inglo- 


rious deyicen There the virtue of the people 
ſecured the freedom of electlon. Thence it 
might be inferred==that whilft this lives, the 
country cannot be ruined, Nymerovs and 
alarming misfortunes, like Job's meſſengers of 
old, preſſed hard upon the heels of one another, 
nar was the * different whence they came 
from hell, in alliance with the moſt venal of 
Bits tbr that ever ſapped the foundations of 
| Fritiſh liberty, This, 'tis true, did not create, 
yet. It nouriſhed and gave ſtrength to the in- 
trig ves of the Cabinet; while theſe In thelr turn, 
; irfully diſplayed the lures of venallty, to the 
Vittuous repreſentatives of the people, When 
a Pulteney deſcended into an Earl of Bath, the 
patriot expired, and the character of the han 
was for ever loſt, If the people were profiigate, 
je tefulted from the power of example, The 
Manner of the court invariably tinẽtured thoſe 
ef the people, Thus hiſtory taught=A King 

| James, 
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| real goodneſs, as | huſband, father, maſter, is 
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James wno by being 4 Soverelgt ſpolled uin 
excellent ſchoolmaſter, was conſtantiy ſurround - 
ecl with a ſet of men, who, from the Blſhôp to 


the meaneſt courtier, dealt in nothing but pins 
and ſcholaſtic quiddities, The eaſy relgn 6f 
Charles had fimilar effects. The Independents 
prayed Kings out of thelr lives, Parliaments out 
of their authority, and Individuals out of thelr 
property. The hypoerify of a Cromwell filled 
the nation with Fanatics, and deflgning men. 


© The next wal 1 diMpated Monarch, who pro- 


duced an Infamous court; who feared virtue 
Into retirement, and leſſened her authority with 


the multitude, Under his ſucceſſor, bigotry to 


prerogative, and other political abſurdities, de- 
nominated the public character, while they 
depreſſed the national fire and ſpirit, Public 
virtue, and a paſſion for military fame, next 
diſtinguiſhed us, under the auſpices of Him, 
who had ' freed us from thraldom and la- 


very. Whig and Tory then came into vogue, 


and divided the nation, During the two. ſue· 
ceeding reigns, wiſdom and renown, both, j the 


ſenate and the field, enhanced the glory of g- 


land! while George III, of pious morale, and 


ſurrounded with the moſt guiley, ang worthleſs 
[5.6 "9 that eyer lived, | tp ec 
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The nth Speaker coincided In opinion wirk 
the laſt; and, not ſatisfying himſelf with retracing 
the venallty of Parliament, took a view of the 
ſoutres whenoe it derived ity ſupport, and the 
ünſtrument of iis preſeryation! the former he 
attributed to the intrigues of the Cabitith, the 
latter to the ſetvility and profligaey of the peo: 
ple. One comfort remained, that to moſt mala: 
dies there were remedies i the quieknelh ef the 
application ſhoyld be determined by the Rtrength 
of the difeaſe. By way of pointing out what 
eure he meant, he concluded with quoting the 
' refpedtable teftimeny of Algernon Sidney, who 
had in many caſes eſtabliſhed. the neceſſity of re. 
| ſiſtanee. ö 
He was followed by a Gentleman who never 
roſe to ſpeak without receiving the higheſt tokens | 
of applauſe, and was heard with the moſt pleaſed 
and fixed attention. He ſet out with tracing 


effects to their cauſes, which in politics, as in 
natural philoſophy, led to the trueſt concluſions 


that the people firſt ſeduced, he thought con- 
traty to the uſual tide of public affairs corrup- 
tion neyer aſcends—ergo the ſeat of government 
myſt be the center of corruption, It is the Mi- 
niſters, who have ſpread corruption every 
where, to enable them to ſucceed the eaſier in 
their wicked 8 Avnet other means 1 


Ar 
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zer 00 the. introduction of Naboba into pur. 
Jiament, and places of honour under the Crown. 
To make room for them, or ſuck like ſupply 
pliant characters, many old families of untarnifhs 
ed intetzrity, and ſtauneh friends to revolutlen 
kinelples, were either expelled, or lighted. in 
E a Way as obliged them te retire, By this 
means net only parliaments became ersuded 
with the ereatures of a day, the ſons of ill:get 
wealth, er ef extravaganee ; and if fo, where was 
the wender that the difmal infeftion at laſt reach» 
ed the people ? Our ideas of the guilt might be 
huh from the ſtery of Adam, Eve, and 
the Devil; of which celebrated trio, the third 
was the Inventor, and ſucceſifyl executor of the 
decelt—the ſecand a greater criminal than the 
 firſt-named, though he was not without his 
ſhare in the tranſgreſſſon. The alluſion exactly 
hits this caſe, John Bull is Adam Parliament 
is Eve and the Miniſter the Devil. One apple : 
damned, if not the eaters, the adviſers, to the 
ation, The Garden of Eden could not hold 
half of the buſhels that had been received and' 
given, as douceurs for ſervices done in St. Ste- 
| phen's $z while, (oh! ſhame to the daſtardly virtue 
of Eoglhmen 07 the receivers are 1 
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chene mote dd wonder chat pubſle virtue at 
all furvives, than that the ſervility and profli. 
gucy of the people is ſd great. Let us Here dil. 
thatge'the tendereſt office of humanity, which is 
to blend eompaſſſon with our cen fure: let us, 
= imitation of the pltying Angel mentioned by 
Sterne, drop the tear of compaſſion over what ve 
have not been able to prevent; that we may 
wipe away the remembrance : by doing which, 
who knows—whether the perception of our 'ſen- 
ſibility, Joined to our 1 may not awaken 
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| The eighth Speaker roſe in all the glare and 
1 all. the inſignificance of his uſual pompoſity. 
He always expected more reſpect, than thoſe, who 
intimately knew him, even dreamt he mexited. 
He forgot that there exiſted a material « difference | 
| between worth and honours. The one proved 

adequate to the felicity of che poſſeſſor, in the 
lonelieſt cottage; the other completed the 
 wretchedneſs of the bearer in the princely pa- 
Ilace, encircled with eyery trapping. of wealth 
and gaiety: the one when beheld is admired, the 
other, without the former, is nothing but a 
brighter mirror to reflect diſgrace, Moſt of 
this Gentleman's former ſpeeches in the Forum 
: were dogmatical : he pronounced tolerably yell, 
but poſſeſſed no one qualification of an orator. 


9 | He 
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He had not one ſpark of animation in his, ha- 


rangues: and now and then his want of a liberal 
education plainly appeared. No doubt he was 


| bleſſed with good natural parts, on the improve- 


ment of which he had taken ſome pains, 
On this occaſion he urged the neceſſity of pay- 
ing proper reſpect to the Crown which protects 


us. Without this, anarchy and the wildeſt con- 
fuſion muſt enſue, Our own property is con- 


cerned in the ſupport we yield to the mainte- 
nance of lawful and juſt prerogative. He de- 
nied the propriety of conſidering Adminiſtration 
as the center of corruption; but ſeemed eager to 
correct the freedom uſed by the Gentleman who 
had characterized the ſeyeral reigns z where he, 
in a kind of paſſion, reprobated the mode of 


comparing King James to a pitiful ſchoolmaſter. 


Such language he deemed highly repugnant to 
the reſpect due to Majeſty: and, without giving 
his own opinion deciſively, rather arraigned the 
Cabinet: after all, conſidering this was a time ; 


of national danger, recommended union amongſt = 


ourſelves, in order to render our public exer- 


tions more vigorous, and effectual, towards the 


regaining our importance among the ſtates of 
Europe, our ſovereignty on the ſeas, and the * 
viving of our ecommerce at home. 
Another Speaker ſaid our calamities 0 not 
o ar as ey wat been VE aun averted 


mat 
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that Adminiſtration had been blamed in moſt 
things unjuſtly, They had planned well, the 
+ falturs lay with thoſe to whom the execution had 
been entruſted, This he thought evident from 
many incidents in the courſe of the American 
war, He mentioned ſeveral inſtances, but dwelt 
_ peculiarly on that of the H——, who he af. 
firmed had often had it in their power to have 
finiſhed the matter. Why they did not, could 
only be imputed either to their profeſſional 
ignorance, or to their being actuated by ſome 
private views, incongruous to the duty they owed 
their King and Country. Here Adminiſtration 

may have been deceived; though not guilty, 
No doubt, oppoſition is the ſoul of debate; 
and it muſt hurt liberal minds not & little, When 
any reſpectable company, met for the purpoſes of 
free Inquiry, ſeem diffatigfied with the eentraſt, 
or beſtew all thelr applauſe to Speakers ef ene 
eaft, while they indiferiminately manifeſt thelr 
alſapprebatlen, of theſe who purfue a different 
Une, That ſhewn to the laft Speaker, was Im: 
metlſate, and withal fo general, as obliged him to 
 frdewh, More eandid==more like Engliſhmen 
fer i Have heard him eviwethen eonfuted him 
by wth and Juſtneſk of reaſoning 
The laſt Speaker went on the fame grounds, 
With more cation of expreſſion i, he adviſed 
| | | uh, 
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us, by many warm inducements, to ſtrengthen 
the hands of Adminiſtration at this criſis ; but 
the hours of debate being elapſed, he was heard 
- with impatience, and Gentlemen being now in 
the buſtle of departure, we could not n 
hear what he as ſay, | 
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Tt HE queſtion then was adjourned==to 
JANUARY 3d, 1780. 


WE have already ſaid, that adjourned queſti= 
ons ſeldom produce intereſting debates, The 
reverſe took place this evening. The impartial 
ſtating of the queſtion not only gained it a 
crowded and genteel avidience, but had Induced 
ſome ingenious Gentlemen, ef a diſyullitive turn, 
to weigh the ſubject deliberately, They ef 
courſe eame prepared. Te analyſe thelr ſpeeches, 
we own, would be injuring them. Wiſhing to 
avoid this, deters us frem the attempt, How ' 
enflehed this abſtract muſt have been, If the 
Speakers themſelves, had eendeſeended te fü. 
vour us With one from thelr own notes | In 
ſeveral eaſbs, eſreumſtanees eoneuered ts. ends 
| this Impractlcable. Theſe Preliminarles mult'be 
our apology, both for eaneiſbneſk and ineo. 
reftuely, 7 
0 
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Thee Gebete this evening was opened by the 
propoſer of the queſtion, who reverted to his 
former Ideas of commerce, with its effects. The 
manners of this country for « long time had been 
paſt their zenith. American and Allatie wealth, 
joined to our frequent communications with 
French and Itallan manners, having enervated 
dur minds, had moreover debauched our prin- 
ciples, By alluring us to luxury, and an un- 
manly ſoftneſs, the priſtine vigour of our pro · 
genitors was loſt, and the examples they be- 
queathed were overlooked In the refinements of 
modern faſhions, Publle education now ſtood 
on an [Improper ground, and was condudted on 
_ abſurd prineiples, After the flrſt parts were | 
over, and the wra of travelling kpproached, 
what trammels clogged the tutors, who ſuper« 
intended it, Nor was this all--another error 
conſiſted In the very route they purfued, In- 
ſtead of making all expedition to Parle, and 
thence to Italy, they ought to ſteer northward, 
Here tyranny appears in undreſi==there, It lu 
gilded, | Seldom at much pains, to dive beyond 
bs ſuperficies of men or manners, they re- 
turned charmed with appearancer=infatyated 
with triflex=and inured to indolence j neither. 
exclted to tread the actlve ſcenes in life, or 
| fraught with knowledge ſufficient to ,embelliſh ; 
the — They are the murderers 'of time, 
not 
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not the enjoyers of it. Their fr work at noon; 

for 44 . are hot out of bed much ſooner, js. to 

Morning Poſt then the amazing, fa. 

tg ve reſulting from the etiquette of paying and 

view viſitz=then the important hours of 

_ drefy==when it is time to go to dinner, from 
which, it would be ungenteel to riſe for the 

remainder of the evening, unleſs to repalr to 

ſome faſhlonable amuſement, ſome route or 

midnight revel, 

The ſecond Speaker dlrectly oppoſed the pre- 

ceding aſſertions, He glorled In this undenla- 

ble a nn ſcience in all its branches way 

never better underſtood, nor ſo univerſally ſtu- 

died, as now in Great Britainyz and, to their 

praiſe be It ſpoke, the moſt poliſhed and Im- 

proved underſtandings, are to be found, amongſt 

our men of rank and fortune. 

One Gentleman, in the courſe of the laſt Mon- 

day evening's debate, moſt reſalutely advanced, 

that he knew of no calamities, It might. be 

that Gentleman's peculiar felicity to feel none, 

but to ſay he knew of none, at once furniſhed. 

us with the moſt deſpicable pleture, both of big, 

ſenſe and hls experience, Good God! how. 

muſt the man's face be bronzed, who can, prev... 

ſume to declare, in ſuch an aſſembly, as; the\.. 
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as to deny them ! Thole of Ireland berths ſo 
heavy, that they could no longer be endured 
the people a Dee they aſſoclated they armed 
A hey diſciplined they were determined - the 
conſequence was, that their affairs ſoon wore the 
moſlt pleaſing aſpect. More was granted, than 
what at one time would have ſatisfled them. 
Forty- two thouſand men in arms, by their re- 
preſentatives aſked, and Government were afraid 
to deny. Had Ireland been as fur diſtant from 
the ſeat of empire ns Amerlea; . Adminiſtration 
probably might have played the ſame game, 
The proximity of theſe bayonets to their bo- 
foms, {immediately flxed their mode of proce- 
dure, Unleſs ſome equally eflcacious power is 
exerted on this fide of the water, political ruih 
js wrote in We: charaQters on the walls of 
the empire, . 

"Tis true, Rnglithinen never perhaps were 
more ſervile than in the days of QueenElizaberh 
yer they conquered a greater invaſion than that 
which frightened our women laſt ſummer: If 
marks of the ſervility and profligacy of the 
people are inquired after, no doubt many may 
eaſily be found; while the ſtrongeſt will certainly 
appear to be, their turning their arms aguintt 
thoſe on the other fide the Atlantic; . 
He who followed in the debate; likewiſe er 


himſelf to-vindicate the character of our young 
1 2 Noblemen 


Ws 


Noblemen and date of wealth. In doing this, 
he mentioned the affair of Omoa, conducted 
by young men, each allied to families of power, 
together with a Barrington and others. Beſides, 
in ſpite of all that had been ſaid about the de- 
generacy of Britons, they retained enough of 
martial courage, to rival their great grandfathers 
in heroic virtue, when the cauſe is juſt, and 
when they are properly led on. For half a 
century paſty letters have not been deemed a 
neceſſary ingredient in the qualifications of either 
ſoldiers or General, He examined the character 
of .in a way not much to the eredit of 
that Offlcer—lamented the uſage he had re- 
ceived from the Miniſtry, yet did not heſitate 
to accuſe him of ſeveral capital blunders, 
eſpecially his own effeminacy, or his weak» 
neſs of remper reſpecting others, in ſquander - 
ing away ſo much time as he did, in getting 
ready, luxuriant accommodations for the officers 
under his command, and their ladies, before he 
left the lakes, This he contraſted with the 
{tory told of a Scotch Chieftain in the year 
1745 —who in the ſeverity of winter accuſ- 
tomed himſelf to lay in the open field, ſimply 
| wrapped in his 8 once to ſee his 

ſon ſu pporting his head with a ſtone, kicked it 


away, and cutſed is effeminacy. To ſhew, 


neyertheleſs, that ſuch peculiarities did not al- 
Vor. I. a - os 
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ways illuſtrate the real character, he added a 
third part to the contralt, namely that of a 
Petit Maltre aboard the Centaur, laſt war, who 
in the heat of a deſperate action, gave the moſt 
aſtoniſhing proofs of genuine valeur, yet ſlept 
in white gloves every night, He ludicrouſly 
dlſſected the character of our young men drawn 
by the firſt Speaker, which he owned applicable 
to macaronles — not to men. 

The next Speaker went nearly on the ame 
grounds with the laſtz quoted the ſaying of 
Burleigh, in the time of Queen Elizabeth 
that Parliaments only, can ruin this country; 
imputed all our diſaſters to the ſecret influence 
of the Cabinet. The maxim of Addiſon in his 
Cato, implying the poſt of honour to be a pri- 
vate ſtation, when impious men bear ſway, he 
proved to be erroneous: ſince, on that hypo- 
theſis, no attempts would ever be made to ſave 
a falling ſtate. When wicked men have rule, 
he judged the poſt of honour to be the firm 
and open oppoſing of them. 

The fifth Gentleman who ſpoke in this de- 
bate, derided the firſt in a very ſtriking manner; 
and ſaid, that if George Alexander. Steyens had 
ever. ſeen 'the Gentleman, there ſurely. would 
not have been at this time, a perſon in the king- 
dom unacquainted with his ridiculous mode of 
* giving weight to trifles, and ſo- 
Ry 
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lemnity to nonſenſe; He aſcribed the group of 
our complicated misfortunes to the venality of 
Parliament==arraigned the Minority, by pointing 
out the inconſiſtency of their conduct, in a 
varlety of inſtances, where that concerning Ire- 
land obtained its deſerved places 

He was followed by a Gentleman, who denied 
the implication of the inability, of the intrigues 
of the Cabinet, to bring on general ruin, This 
had been ſuppoſed by ſame of the preceding 
Speakers, With what face could they be thought = 
unable to accompliſh their reſpective ends, 
when the ſums expended in contracts and ſecret- 
ſervice money, were ſo enormous; places of 
profit ſo numerous; and a price given for al- 
moſt every vote? As to Ireland, 'it was the 
Minority who urged the conſideration of their 
affairs, and the granting them immediate relief: 
—it was the Miniſtry who refuſed. Whether 
they could corrupt, he would refer to counſel 
and let W — ſpeak. Whether they 
had declined in their endeavours to do it==he 
begged us to aſk a G—— ; —and whether they 
could ſurmount the moſt different ſentiments 
formerly profeſſed, nay even fix to their party, 
in oppoſition to the real dictates of a good un- 
derſtanding, though ſometimes a weak memory, 
he would ſubmit to o Lotd MX. Vice in 
La > this, 
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this, as in other caſes, ſpreads from the center 
to the extreme, © 

The ſeventh Speaker overturned the queſtion, 
* attributing all our calamities to the Oppoſi- 
tion. With the view of eſtabliſhing this po- 
ſition, he mentioned an opinion of Junius, on 
which he laid very great weight. Deſcanted 
on the character of Grenville; the oppoſition 
to him, and to his political meaſures, diſquali- 
fied him from carrying his deſigns, whereby the 
ſovereignty, of this country over the Colonies 
might probably never have been diſputed. The 
voice of the Minority and the people then was 


A Temple, and a Pitt, were to be ſupported iſ 


in other words, Colonies are to be hazarded, 
that a Miniſter ſhould be diſgraced, 
The eighth and laſt Speaker went over a deal 
of the ground already traverſed in the debate, 
and concluded, that the eloquence of Minerva 
.could not. have plunged the Colonies into a 
-civil- war, had it not reſulted from their own 
convlction, that they were an oppreſſed, injured 
people, and that the ſchemes of our Cabinet were 
influenced by thoſe, from whom liberty, and the 
privileges of Engliſhmen, could augur nothing 
favourable, | 
On the queſtion being putt was cartled by 


4 "ey great n that the calamities of * 
empire 


| 
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empire are to be attributed to the intrigues of 
the Cabinet, Wh 


On Saturday, January 1ſt, 1780, The fol- 
lowing dialogue appeared in the n e 
rant and Weſtminſter Chronicle. Li ib 


THE public may be aſſured, that the follow. 
ing very intereſting dialogue took place laſt 
Tueſday, between two certain Great Perſonages, 
reſiding at the extremes of Pall Mall. 

iſt, Well, Pinchey, did you, as [ directed, go 
to the Weſtminſter Forum laſt night ? 3 

⁊2d. I obeyed your M——s commands, 

Iſt, I don't doubt it, Pinchey, as 1 have long 
known your affection for my perſon, and zeal 
for my government. What paſſed ? 

2d, Why, an pleaſe your M, what they 
ſaid there bordered upon treaſon e. they 
qualified it by ſpeaking very highly of your 
M perſon. 

ſt, Ah, Pinchey | what did they ſay of my 
perfon ? 

ad, Why, an pleaſe your 2 they abuſed 


| your Miniſtry z ſald they were all traitors but 


one, whom they ridiculed for his piety, for fing- 
ing pſalms twice « day that your M way 
a god futher;woy tender huſbind, and every 
thing excellent==yithin the walls of Bunty. 

„ houſe 
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houſe and they deigned to take notice of me 
Wh. . 

rſt, In what reſpect, Pinchey ? 

ad. They reflected on your M—— for en. 
couraging the arts and ſciences, in pony me 
a patent for my ſnuffers, 
1ſt, Nay, Pinchey, they burleſqued both me 
and you there —for the invention, you know, 
you ſtole from the Rev, Doctor Truſlove. 
ad. Mum II never truſted any body with 
the ſecret but your MX and I rely on your 
y—o] and well-known juſtice, for your gra. 
cious letters patent for any Ny uſeful pro- 
duce of ingenuity, 

iſt, You may depend on that, Pinehey, if | 
you continue your informations of the proceed- 
ings, of the Weſtminſter Forum. 
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JA NUARY 1oth, 1780. 
Which is moſt apt to procure general effi 
mation, the reality of virtue, or the appear- 
ance of tf IR 


JT is not impoſſible for the propoſer of a queſ- 
tion, to be the only perſon who, can compre» 


hend its meaning, It is an eaſy matter to clothe 


an idea with ſuch words as ſhall entirely conceal 


it from ordinary underſtandings, and hold out 
either nothing diſtin, or one perfectly diffe- 


rent. When a queſtion is not preeiſely ſtated, 


can we wonder at its being vaguely argued ? 


This hath induced many learned Gentlemen, 
who attend ſuch places as the Forum, to inveſt 
the Preſident, with the privilege of altering 
whatever he may judge amiſs in the queſtions, 
previous to their being advertiſed for debate, 
Some little altercation having formerly taken 
place on this head - the Preſident had hitherto 


uſed no ſueh liberty; though, from what was ſaid 


on this occaſion, , he owns he afterwards did; 
Another reaſon why he altered not the preſent 
queſtion way, that a yery judicious, fanciful 
and eloquent Speaker warmly praiſed it, and in- 
tended to have adopted it. Unluckily, this 

L 4 evening 
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evening he was abſent, and we muſt confeſs the 
debate was trifling and inſipid. 

The, Preſident had caught fo ſevere a cold, ay 
diſqualified him for the duties of his office, The 
well-known abilities, however, of his ingenious 
and worthy friend, a ſtudent of the Temple, 
who preſided for him, prevented the Socicty 
from ſuſtaining the leaſt inconvenience, except 
a few minutes diſorder, owing to the very ſingu- 
lar impoliteneſs of one Gentleman, remarkable 
for expecting the attention of the Society, which 
the majority never but once ſeemed diſpoſed 
to think his ſpeeches deſerved : and this we can 
aſſure the public was not the time. No ſooner, 
we ſay, had the Prefidetit made his on ap 
logy, fo low, that one third of the audience did 
net hear him, and eraved their eandeur for his 
friend, who hew ſtepped Inte the ehalr, and 
read the quefklen, when up kele the afsrefald 
here, and tel the Beelety, that he Was an ene: 
my te prerogative of every kind, efpeelally te 
that of the Chalrz frem which, he ſaid, on the 

preceding evening, he had been told In a peeu- 
liar tone of volee, and with 4 diftatorial alt, 
that he ſhould not ſpeakk.“ This he conſidered 
as an affront offered to him, and deſtructive of 
the libertles of the Society z whoſe nature even 
he, attempted to deſeribe 1 without _ a 


5 _ to the 1 in hand, 
The 
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The Counſellor, who next roſe, defended the 
Preſident ; ſaid he remembered the circumſtance, 
which in fact ſtood thus: — No leſs than three 
Gentlemen had been up before him; one of 
whom in particular three or four, times z whoſe 
right of preference was of courſe indubitable z 
and, after all, the words of the Preſident were not, 
as had been ſaid, ©* Str, you ſhall not ſpeak;“ but, 
Sir, I cannot at this time hear you.“ What a 
difference the tranſpoſition made | Nay further, 
he appealed to the feelings of the Gentlemen 
preſent, whether it was not ungenerdus to attack 
the Prefident, when he knew he Was in the 
room, but from hoarſeneſs unable to defend 
himſelf. Would It not have been more manly 
to have Waited til] he was again in the ehalr f 
Otter being thus reftored, the debate was 
opened by a Scotch Elergyman, Preeepter to the 
children ef a neble Engliſh Earl This Gentle: 
man's erpdition was far deeper than What ehg⸗ 
rafteriges the bulk of his ewh erder; Reling 
how ſamewhat advanced In years, ls Judginent 
way matured; and his faney corrected, by his 
having dedicated the whole of his time ta mental 
acquifitiens, Tis true he Was neither ealeu- 
lated to make a figure In faſhlenable elreles, nor 
naturally endued with the requifites of an orgs 
tor, In a word, whatever he faid, ſuffglently 
proved Its own worth, Every ſentenee _ 
| | te, 
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ſite, came fraught with good ſenſe, and ſound 
reaſoning: though not delivered in the moſt 
gracious manner, or with a pleaſing accent, He 
had been at pains to write a ſpeech, which on a 
more ſolemn occaſion would have done him ho. 
nor, and AY that attention, which here 
he did not receive, 

. He ſet out with obſerving, ther y virtue can 
only be attributed to rational beings, who are in 
a probationary ſtate==deſcanted on the other 
claſſes of inhabitants, with which this lower 
world was ſtocked i pointed out their excellence, 
and their enjoyments in their ſeveral kinds and 
degrees, withal how humbled, and inferior to 
man, from the want of intellectual powers ! The 
lovelineſs of virtue, continued he, next befpeaks 
its genuine value, and demands our notice. This 
all ages—profeſſions—and characters united in 
heightening—or in labouring to perſuade others 
of it. This had been the avowed practice of every 


celebrated philoſopher, whether ancient or mo- | 


dern : the baſis of their ſyſtems—and the darling 
theme of almoſt every lecture. Granting there 
had been endleſs diverſities of opinion reſpecting 
it, the eagerneſs wherewith each contended for 
the reQtitude of his own, clearly exhibited, at 
leaſt his Kew, of the value and er of the 
_— e 


x ance, 
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| He ſenſibly argued through a long train of 


well-digeſted moral matters, though much in- 
terrupted by groans and coughs from the major 


part of the audience, till he came to tell us 


The robes of SenatorsJudges—and Clergy 
are reſpected as the emblems of virtue, but 
they give not the reality ; on the contrary, they 
are beheld with abhorrence, when we believe the 
wearers of them to be vicious and corrupt, So 
with regard to the performance of domeſtic du- 
ties, One, may ſeem a tender huſband—an in- 
dulgent father —a dutiful ſon — a generous 
friend and an eaſy maſter z after all, none of 


| theſe would be reverenced, except the atteſta- 


tions of their being ſo, were full and convincing, 
In politics, true allegiance and patriotiſm can 
alone ſerve a nation ; whereas the appearance of 
them will terminate far ſhort of this object, and 


in the modes of diſplaying will doubtleſs betray 


themſelves.— Finding the Society rather diſcon- 


tented, he ſomewhat abruptly concluded, by ſay- 
ing, the reality of virtue, was much more likely 


to procure general eſtimation, than the Appears 


The ſecond Gentleman, before he came to the 


Point, declared, that during the time the opener 


of the debate ſpoke, he thought, inſtead of the 


Weſtminſter Forum, where reſpectable com- 
$5 on, _ panies 
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panies aſſemble for political and entertaining 
enquiries, he had certainly ſtumbled into a Pref. 
byterian meeting-houſe, where he heard a ſermon 
upon virtue and holineſs, which would have 
ſuited the days of John Knox, He regretted 
the indefinite terms wherein the queſtion was ex. 
preſſed only could ſurmiſe upon it, that the 
appearance ſeemed more likely, though not ſo 
fit, to procure general eſteem, than the reality. 
According to cuſtom, he then run off to Ame. 
rican meaſures and the Miniſtry, | 

The next Speaker retorted upon him with al 
the poignancy of ſatire, He was aſtoniſhed how 
the Gentleman could dream of a Preſbyterian 
parſon ; ſince he, to whom he alluded, was ma- 
nifeſtly deficient in one very eſſential part of that 
character, namely, a canting tonez which his 
opponent ſa emphatically poſſeſſed, that if his 
appearance did not rather reſemble a quack doc- 
tor, he ſhould moſt aſſuredly haye concluded 
him a Preſbyterian, He examined the effects of 
the ſimple appearance, and of the reality. For in- 
ſtance Will the appearance of courage lead a 
man through every danger, nay to die for King 
Country or relatives ? — Will the appearatice 
of chaſtity preſerve the purity of the mind ? or 
prohibit the perverſion of otherwiſe virtuous 


N Will it be wy” averſe as the 
reality, 
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rally to the ſeduction of others ? Will the ap- 
pearance of charity viſit the ſick—cloathe the 
naked — and feed the hungry? — Or laſtly, 
will the appearance of generoſity relieve the in- 
digent, or ſuccour the diſtreſt ? In patriotiſm 
the caſe is the ſame. The ſpecious ſtateſman, 
who ſtrenuouſly diſputes about rights privi- 
leges—his country the conſtitution=and what 
not==will ' invariably keep his own particular 


_ end in view ;==that ſecured, he will quickly drop 


the maſk, for which he has no farther need, 
The ſubſequent Speaker replied to the above 
interrogatories, which he called ambiguous in 


the concluſions drawn from them, A man may 


do all theſe things, yet be deſtitute of every ſpark 
of virtue, He quoted many inſtances from hiſ- 
tory, where the faireſt appearances of goodneſs, 
covered the blackeſt purpoſes of guilt, Who 
could deny, that acts of apparent virtue, had fre- 
quently paved the way to the tyrant's throne— 


to the murder of the innocent and the bed of 


the adulterer? what is more, to the ſucceſs of 
inherent villainy of every kind ? We find appear- 
ances moſt ſcrupulouſly adhered to, where the 


reality doth nos exiſt j==merely for the ſake of 


praiſe or profit, Still it mult be allowed, wheres 
ever virtue actually dwells, it is Mans in pros 
portion to bas appearance. 

The 
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The fifth Speaker, with his uſual humour, in- 
formed us of his amazement to find the Miniſtry 
lugged into the preſent queſtion : for, in God's 
name, what connection was there ſubſiſting be- 
tween them and virtue? Might they not have 
allowed them a little lumber for one evening, 
while ſomething moral, of courſe no ways rela- 
tive to them, exerciſed our reaſoning powers? 


Why, Mr. Preſident, need I tell you, Sir, that the 


cardinal - virtues, and a Cardinal's virtues, are 


very different: nor does the application reſt here : 
it is extended through an almoſt infinite diver- 


fity of characters and ſituations. As to the 
terms of the queſtion before us, Sir, they evi- 
dently tend to preclude debate, therefore little 
can with propriety be offered, ſave that I be- 
lieve it will be invariably found, that every ſem- 
blance of virtue, till its fallacy appears, obtains 
approvation, 

He was followed in debate by a Gentleman, 
who keeping ſtrictly to the terms of the queſtion, 
ſaid, it muſt ſtrike univerſally, that eſtimation is 
a reward given by the public; to what it either 
is, or pretends to be, a competent judge of; there- 
fore virtue gains eſtimation by being publiſhed, 
more than by being concealed, though when'la- 
tent, it may be equal as to Its quantum, and the 
| ſource of numberleſs joys to the poſſeſſor. 
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In a given number of years; ſaid the next in- 
genious Speaker, real virtue would eclipſe ap- 
parent; ſince every detection would accumulate 
the odium thrown upon inſincerity: and as this 
ſcale kicks the beam, the other muſt preponderate 
in public-eſtimation, We are alſo compelled to 
acknowledge, that Virtue's not enrobing herſelf 
with faſhionable allurements at firſt, obliges her 
to ſtand back when her ſhadow is preferred. _ 

Another Gentleman, advanced that Ceſar had 
the ſemblance of virtue—Cato the reality, 
though it was not copied, if it was approved of, 
becauſe he lived in corrupt days. Ceſar, more art- 


ful, aſſumed the garb of virtue agreeable to the 


times, whereby he met with applauſe, and over 
the ruin of his country's liberties rode in 
triumph, 

The Gentleman who ſpake ninth i in the debate, 
admitted the ſubtilty of hypocriſy z that its arts 
were ſometimes ſo exceedingly complicate and 


ſpecious, as could only be unfolded by deep pe- 


netration and length of time, Still this did not 


happen twice in twenty times: in the other 


eighteen, the varniſh either fell into chinks, 
through which the truth might be perceived, or 
it proved too flight to bear examination, 

The tenth Speaker, in doleful ſtrains com- 
plained of the reigning degeneracy of the times, 


by means whereof, the tools of vice and folly in- 


ceſlantly 


—— — > — 
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ceſſantly ſupplant, the friends of virtue and 
wiſdom. | | | 

The purport of all the next in order, urged, 
is contained in this one ſentiment: We have 
not many virtuous characters in this country at 
preſent, becauſe, as in the days of Cans i it is not 
faſhionable to be ſo. 

The laſt Speaker contended=athat B rutus, 
Cato, and Cicero, founded their characters upon, 
and deri ved their fame from, the reality of virtue; 
while Ceſar, and others of a ſimilar ſtamp, were 
only the admiration of the moment, poſterity 
being too well acquainted with them, not to va- 
lue them exactly according to their demerits. 

On the queſtion being put—It was carried in 
favour of the reality of virtue, 
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riss: 10 detrimental more fo the Conflitu-. 
. - Prerogative, ar it flood before the 
Revolution ; or the Influence of the. Gann, 

as it hath apt / ang, nl, bt 


T H T 8 queſtion, it was gad. came + from the 

pen of a Right honourable Earl, who is an 
honour to his country, and whoſe firm adherence 
to the ſpirit of the conſtitution; as well as his ani- 
mated defence of the rights and privileges of 
his own countrymen, mult not only endear him 
to every Engliſhman, but. alſo hand down with 
the brighteſt luſtre, his name to the lateſt poſ- 
terity. 

Of the Gentleman who handed in the queſtion, 
we have already ſpoken in part. The preſens 
was a new inſtance of his attention to the Weſt⸗ 
minſter Forum, of whoſe proſperity, as oft as men - 
tion is made, he may juſtly adopt the words of 
the Trojan hero, Et quorum magna pars ful,” 
He had patronized this ſociety in its weak and in» 
fant ſtate, conſequently deſerves the greater praiſe, 
The very firſt night the Preſident took the chair, 
he genteely complimented him in It, and rendered 
the complimerit of value, by ſubſequent inſtances 
of his ſincerity, He had ſpoken in almoſt every 

Vow L © M nicht's 
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night's debate to the preſent evening; and, by 
way of ſumming up the applauſe he received, 
it is ſufficient to inform our readers, that many 
of the audience have thought there exiſted a re- 
- ſemblance between his oratory, and that of the 
- Honourable Charles Fox. He ſhines more in 
a reply, than in the opening of a queſtion, Pol. 
ſeſſed of ſtrong natural parts, which be hath 
omitted no opportunity of cultivating, his 
ſpeeches are ſenſible, and very much to the 
point. He is a rapid Speaker, rather too much 
ſo— no doubt owing to his amazing facility of 
expreſſion. His accent, we confeſs, is not the 
moſt pleaſing; and what ſees ſtill more ſtrange, 
from the moment he begins to ſpeak, he knits 
his brows, and frowns till he concludes. 
Wich reſpect to the queſtion itſelf, none can 
doubt of its vaſt importance,” eſpecially when 
brought forward at a time when the people, al- 
molt ruined by the undue influence of the Crown, 
were no longer able to endure it, therefore were 
awake to the ſerious conſideration, of every 
means propoſed for the diminiſhing thereof, 
This we can boldly aver, that no queſtion ever 
more cronded, with genteel and reſpectable com- 
pany, the Weſtminſter Forum: ſome of the 
firſt Peers of the realm, with a number of Mem- 
bers of the Houſe of Commons, beſides thoſe, 


in the ora.” 'firſt Vang w RIO attended: nor 
100 ever 


1 

ever before did we hear there, ſuch an excellence 
of ſpeeches. Gentlemen of the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
abilities were at pains to prepare theniſelves. On 
this occaſion we were enraptured with the afto- 
niſhing eloquence of that famous Hibernian, a 
ſtudent of the Temple, whom even from his 
ſpeeches ot the Forum, many have aſſerted to be 
at leaſt equal to his kindred genius, the Great 
Sublime, Here it becomes us to lament that ie 
is from notes we write=and any thing ſhort of 
the ſpeeches themſelves, is un injury to them, 

h 7 Ho rr 
The Gentleman who udopted the queſtion, 
imagined the Influence of the Crown to be in- 
finitely moredangerous, becauſe it proceeds more 
inſidiouſly than Prerogative ever did, The en- 
\croachments' of the one, of neceſſity, were open 
conſequently when diſcerned, perhaps previous 
to their being felt, might be either hindred in 
the firſt efforts, or finally and ſucceſefully re- 
ſiſted whereas the other might often accompliſh 
its diabolical ends-ere ic was perceived, or have 
acquired ſuch ſtrength, as to render the ſubverſion 
of it next to an impoſſibility, In fact, the 'ofie 
was an open, the other a concealed' and diſguiſed 
enemy, each of them inimical to the unalienable 
rights of mankind, and deſtructive of civil li- 
berty. The enormity of taxes ſupplying the 
Miniſter with the means of corrupt ion, muſt un- 
c Ma queſtionably 
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_ could prevent this—and this is what England 


hath not for ſome time ſeen though none of the 


foregoing, came up to the preſent, in wickednely 
and weakneſs, If then we aſcribe merit to thoſe 
dauntleſs fouls, who oppoſed the ſtrides of Prero⸗ 


we cannot ſhew cauſe, why it ſhould be denied to 
thoſe, who oppoſe the undue influence of the 
Crown, at this awful period, 

The manners of this country received their 
Arſt enervatlon, from the luxury introduced by 
the diſſipated Charles ſince which fatal circum- 
ſtance, it hath ſpread its contagion every where, 
and among all ranks of men, to ſuch a degree, 
that the very ſtructure of Britiſh liberty; the 


reſt of ages, and envy of the world, now totters 


on its baſe, Parliament, once the ſhield of the 
people, hath now degenerated into the tool of 


the Crown, ready to promote and carry what. 


ever impolitic and unjuſt meaſure is enjoined by 
the ſervants thereof. Owing to ſimilar cauſes, 
we may, vie w the declenſion of Rome, Lucul- 
us, with the very wealth he adorned his Aſiatic 
triumphs, enveloped the ſeeds of ruin to the 
Roman grandeur, When theſe had operated to 
2 given W ambitious 15 Cataline like, 
6 1 5 ſoon 


aueſtionably give vaſt influence to the Crow, 
Nothing inferior to a virtuos Adminiſtration 


tive in anelent times yz efpeeially during the 
nfamous reigns of the accurſed rate of Stuarts, 
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every thing might be bought at Rome. How 
true the ſaying of the poet, Luxuria ſevior ar- 


exerted, completed that wretehedneſs, which 


ſelves, and probably reflect that goal to which 
your infatuation ſa rapidly whirls you. Onee 
| the was the Domina rerum ; and the firſt of her 


{he hath not men, but glories in her ſhame z and 
My - appears 


ſoon found, that provided there was a purchaſer, 


luxury, and effeminacy of manners had began. 
Ye Britons | while ye tremble==behold its ef-. 
fecks[—Umply contraſt what ſhe was, with. 
what ſhe now Is the mirror will ſhew yours 


mis ! The undue influence which her Cefars 


Poets, as to the fame of his ſong, though careſſed 
at a court, and bleſt with the friendſhip of the. 

higheſt characters who flouriſhed there, wiſhed 

for longevity of repute, no longer than Dum 

Pontifex in Capitolium aſcendat.” Once ſhe 

gave laws to the world—her Magiſtrates diſ- 
dained crowns—her Senators knew all, ſave vice 
and folly —her armies dreaded nothing but want 
of ſpirit in their foez—nations' the moſt remote, 
acquieſced voluntarily in the equity of her .de- k 
ciſions, and citizens had no, intereſt but that 
of their Country. What is ſhe now ?—Almolt,, 
unpeopled — without martial proweſs, ur in- 
duſtry; where every petty. Prince rules with a 
rod of iron the ſeat of eccleſiaſtical | igotry, 
and of unmanly effeminacy, , inſtead, of heroes, 


>= 
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appears pleaſed to recount the abilities of her 


opera-dancers, and the virtues of her eunuchs, 
Mournful cataſtrophe — would to Heaven not 
an i6ta.of it applied to Britain Kind Provi. 
dence forbid— that the enk lullon ſnould allo 
hold ! 

The Gentleman who webe een in the de. 
bate, thought Prerogative could not be detri. 
mental to the conſtitution in the enlightened 
æra's of ſociety ; which he inferred from that 
very poſition which the former Speaker had ad. 
vanced, relative to the Houſe of Stuart z namely, 
that wherever the principles of liberty exiſted, 
it would ſeldom be found, that they received 
the deadlieſt ſtabs, during the reign of tho, the 
moſt zealous of Prerogative. Let the Houſe of 
Tudor witneſs the truth, None were ever 
fonder of it than the Kings of that family; yet 
who could deny, that under their reigns, the 
conſtitution, in a variety of inſtances, gathered 
ſtrength ? If Charles tried to ſtretch it too fat, 
his ignominious death ſhewed how perilous 


Was the atteinpt[n the following reign the 


habeas corpus act received the royal aſſent, one 
of the moſt ſingular and glorious privileges of 
an Engliſhman, James 11, tried to enflave his 
people=a deſpicable, pullllanimous bigot hit 
felf, he meant to lay the luſtre of Britain, once 
more, at the feet of a devllim and tyrannicul 


papil 
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papal throne=an abdication of his own heredl 
tary erown was the unaveldable price he paid 
far it — another cogent proof that Prerogative 
is not likely ta deſtroy the . virtue or ſpir e 
of the people. 

Whereas, ſince the acceſſion of William and 
Mary, of dear and illuſtrious memory, the un- 
conſtitutional influence of the Crown has been 
accumulating ſtrength : ariſing chiefly, from the 
civil revenue being then ſo permanently ſettled 
—and from intermediate changes, and viciſſitudes 
in politics; and the characters of ſtateſmen 
hereby bribery and corruption had been 
formed into a regular artillery againſt oppoſition, 
and been made ſubſervient to the ends of Ad- 
miniſtratidn in general. The 42,000 armed 
men in Ireland, of whom we lately heard ſo 
much, and whoſe number hath received ſuch 
augmentations ſince, may be conſidered as ſo 
many convincing proofs, of Prerogativeꝰs not be- 
ing ſo hurtful, as the influence which could 
make it requiſite, for ſo loyal « people to atm 
ſuch numbers, to obtain from Adminiſtration a 
redreſs of manifeſt injurles and of complicated 
wrongs 4 which for a ſeries of years they had 
burne with the meekneſy of h and more 
than Stolcal patience, - 

The third Speaker, after a ſenſible and mo- 
delt Introductlon, undertook to deſcribe the 

M4 | . 
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effects of Prerogative z which, through a long 
ſeries of hiſtorical facts, he executed in a maſterly 
manner, \ | 
He began with the Government eſtabliſhed 
by the Norman Conqueror, Feudal tenures 
were then ingrafted upon all landed property, 


that of courſe all lands were held, to ſpeak in 


the juriſprudential ſtile, mediately of the crown, 
under as abſolute ſlavery, as a warlike Prince 
could create, —Need hiſtory be ranſacked to tell, 
how far a character of this ſort may carry it, 
or how deplorable the condition of the mi- 
ſerable mortals who are conſtrained to pratify 
his pleaſure ? Amidſt the grievances reſulting 
from this ſyſtem, none of the ſmalleſt came to- 
wards the cloſe thereof, which, if it ſomewhat 
leſſened. one. part of the burden, added to the 
weight of the other, and that was, the introduc- 
tion and exorbitant power of Eccleſiaſtics. If 
ever hell lent its peculiar aid to any ſet of men, 
to execute the moſt intolerant, and coercive 
chains for mankind, the clergy, of the period al- 
luded to, muſt have been the perſons. Who, 
any way acquainted with the hiſtoric page, can 
heſitate to believe it? Do we wiſh to convey 
the moſt ſtriking ideas of avarice in its full 
ſwing, of oppreffion in its keeneſt inflictions, 
and of the luſt of power = the /nd/4s dominandi, 
in its moſt hideous Rridereedifplay them in the 
i example 
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examples left on record, by the church and 
churchmen : for theſe, were never ſurpaſſed, if 
equalled, In this horrid æra of Prerogative, 
aſſiſted by ſpiritual power, trials by jury were 
evaded, if not ſuppreſſed, The Foreſt laws 
reſtrained every amuſement, and manly recrea- 
tion; than which, nothing could more ſurely 
damp the natural vigour, and ardour of Engliſh- 
men. What an odious inſtitution was the 
curfeu or evening bell; whereby people were 
obliged to put out their fires, and ſpend the 
evening in ſolitary gloom | Under the pretence 
of guarding againſt conſpiracies, ſociality itſelf, 
with others of the ſweeteſt pleaſures of life, were 
deſtroyed, So far from permitting ſocieties for 
free debate, light was denied, though needed, to 
fulfil, the various taſks of domeſtic care. = 
The liberty of the preſs, was then alſo re- 
ſtrained in the moſt abſolute manner, All 


= places of profit were veſted in the King's Norman 


favourites, who were pompous vaſſals to the 
Crown, and tyrants to the people. In theſe 
uncivilized days the Sovereign kept about him 
bo, ooo Knights, whoſe vaſſals were numerous, 
each moving obedient to his Lord, and their 
force he directed as he pleaſed Commerce at 
that time coulil not rear her head —4 Britiſh 
fleet was totally unknown. Rufus, in propor- 
tion to his en, and the time he reighed, 
Pͤkoeeeded 
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proceeded in his father's ſteps, Our Orator 
went on, in conſidering the effects of Preroga- 
tive, in the reigns of Henry II, and thoſe that 
followed, till the time of Henry VIII, who 
* ſtrained it exceſſively; juſt as his avarice=luſt—= 
or caprice, directed him, Mary eſtabliſhed Po- 
pery, and what may be named ſlavery, A bigot 
to the Church of Rome; ſhe ſacrificed the 
deareſt intereſts of her people, to what ſhe ap- 
prehended, would conduce to the confirmation 
of its power, nor heſitated about the legality of 
the means ſhe adopted for that end. Queen 
Elizabeth, notwithſtanding all her ſpecious pre- 
texts, and her ſucceſsful way of diſguifing her 
real deſigns, aided by ſome of the wileſt Statel- 
men, and greateſt Miniſters, that ever ſurrounded 
the throne ef Britain, retained her Star Cham. 
ber, which could be viewed only as a fort of 
velled inquifition, with all the other pageantry of 
Prerogätlve, which mult have been peculiarly 
detrimental previous to the Revolution, The 
Thfluenee of the Crown he attributed wholly to 
the eefruptlen ef the people. Thelt Tþirit 
fremed gene, while thelr ehatafters had wnder- 
he df enelke change. Formeily they Would 
— ſwüght for thelf liberty, now they kamely 
renounce It 1 What de more, they ald the very 
hands which inthe face of day are vplifted to 


murder it. In te name of Heaven, why keep 
| the 


. 
the motto Nemo me impune laceſſat, when al- 
moſt every aſs, with perfect ſafety, may toſs his 
heels in the face of the Britiſh Lion? Why 
glory in our conſtitution, when not a mean 
ſycophant, who by duplicity and fraud can 
force his way into places of power, that needs 
fear puniſhment, however daring his infringe- 
ments upon its moſt valuable principles ? While 
the world admires the happy mixture of the 
three branches of our legiſlature, how muſt 
they drop the involuntary tear, to perceive the 
preſages of its diſſolution, in the enormous and 
undue influence of the Crown | 

He who favoured us with the queſtion, ſpoke 
fourth in the debate. He fixed afreſh the at- 
tention of the company, by prefacing the im- 
portance of it, and deſcribing the points where it 
touched the intereſts of every individual, high 
or low, rich or poor. No Briton with his eyes 
open could ſay==This concerns not me. The 
times faid he, Mr. Prefident, demand we euld 
be active; be ſtrong, and quit eurfelves like men, 
in Working out eur ewn pelitical ſalvation. 
Why, Se, ſhould Gentlemen ge { far back In 
bur hiſtory, as the Nerman Cenqueſt. Tt 
is altogether wnneceſſhry, for the elueidatian 
_ of the matter In hand. Let us eonflie dur tes 
marks t9 the four laſt relgns preceding the Ke» 
volutlon, during which, liberty was ſbmewhat 

underRood, 
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underſtood. _ * heſe were like the ſpring, before 
the ſummer, of civil rights being properly aſcer- 
tained,” There the bud began to expand into 
an attraQive bloſſom. While we deſcant on 
ſuch a ſubject, this poſition we deduce as matter 
of abſolute fact that Kings can have no Prero- 
gative, but what is for the good of the people; 
nor can it be illegal or unconſtitutional to ſtrip 
them of whatever degree thereof; that relates 
not to the acquiſition of that end. But, Sir, 
let us minutely inſpect the effects of Preroga- 
tive, in the reign immediately before the Revo- 
lution, when the acts of Prerogative had ex- 
tended wide, and like a rapid torrent ſwept all 
before ir—then it even dared to ſet aſide law; to 
quote the number of inſtances muſt "ſurely, | 
before this reſpectable Society, and to you, Mr. 
Preſident, be needleſs; but in thoſe periods it 
was never exerted, ſave waen oppoſed W the 
people. 

Direful as Prerogative PUTT it neverthe- 
| leſs did not equal the pernicious fruits of the 
Influence of the Crown, Here our imaginations 
may be warmed, by a recollection of the much- 
praiſed allegory, of the glorious and immortal 
Chatham, who compared the conſtitution of this 
country to a tower—Prerogative attacked it 
openly, whereas the Influence of the Crown re- 
ſembled a mine unſeeg, gradual, and well dif- 

guiſed, 
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guiſed, but ſure in its operations, and fatal im its 
effects. Since the above venerable character 
has been mentioned, indulge me with quoting. - 
his compariſon of an Engliſhman's houſe to 4 
caſtle, = The hut of the pooreſt peaſant, the 
King himſelf dare not now force; though there 
yas a time, when nothing was exempt from his 
pleaſure z and, to complete the inſecurity of 
both perſon, and property z his ſubordinate offi 
cers might tear open the moſt private conceal» 
ments, ſeize every effect, then confine to à pri- 
ſon the late poſſeſſor. Now a lock cannot be 
forced, but at the riſque of his life who doth it. 
Still Prerogative, was not even then ſo detrimen- 
tal to the conſtitution, as the Influence of che 
Crown at preſent, of which the Parliament is the 
keyſtone.— I ſay, Sir, the idea ſtarted by a very 
ingenious and learned Gentleman, who has gone 
before me, about the people's being the ſource 
of corruption, is not juſt, nor can it be proved 
from facts. The influence whereof we complain, 
took root at the Revolution, and hath ever ſince 
been diffuſing itſelf, ſo that now, there is not'a 
corner of the empire to be found, where its fibres 
have not penetrated, Revenue hath alſo been 
noticed: if the nature and effects of this, both 
before and after the Revolution, be cloſely in- 
quired into, the reſult will be a ens of | 
the foregojng facts. POTS Yi 
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_ pative cured ltſelf, that 4s, went ſuch lengths as 
HBaſtenedd ith on deſtruction, ſo will the Influence 


f\llneſs of time. Amazing are the diſcoveries 
made by experience, Wart Prerogative Prin. 
bes were a paek of fools, compared with whit 
modern examples teach = they contended with 
parliaments about ftanding armies, fee, 4 but in 


gure parliaments, and they get ſtanding armies, 
with whatever elſe. they pleaſe, into the bar 
gain, It muſt be owned, under the relgn of « 
plous P. like ours, 
from Prerogative, or frac, the Influence of the 
Crown, which indubitably by his conſummate 
fill in the arts of goverment, having imbibed 
from his fuß ourite preceptor tenety the moſt 
friendly to liberty = alſo from his natural wiſ- 
dom and gentleneſs of manners he will certainly 
employ, merely for enhancing the public glory 


and happineſs. May we ever be thankful for 
our privileges, and make a proper improves 


ment of them | But as a wiſe and prudent 
people, ought: we to reſt ſatisfied with this? 
Ought we to do nothing more? Moſt cer. 
tainly z our conrern for our poſterity ought to 
be our next and higheſt care, Grant, we dread 


po injury from Lows aac Dare we ſay a 
, 3.5 | much 


* 


be 'ffch Speaker obſer ved That as Prero - 


of the Crown, provided we patlently walt the 


thefs ha leyen days of political knowledge, ſe. 
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there's nothing to fear 
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Iten | 
much for agen to come / In chere u pombllity 
pf their being wretched from the ſtrides of 
preroghtive ) be it then ours to watch: its. every 
operation y that ſp liberty in the moſt pure and 

extenſive ſenſe, may be tranſmitted | to lateſt 
_ polterity, If in ſome-diſtant. period, amidft the 
ordinaty viciffitudes af human affairs, à bad 
man ſhould held the ſeeptre, la whoſe court, 
and in wheſe eſtimation public ſervices might 
be neglected, and real abilities. ne Fecammendge 
tion, but private intereſt and dark intrigue 
| equivaleut to any thing z perhaps the unhappy 
| ſuleGia might then complain in ven 
Much has been ſaid about revenue. True, we 
don't pay Peter's pence ws but we are not the 
gainers, who pay N, pounds. In a word, 
wherever miniſterial puppets, may play, whether 
at St. James's, St. Stephen's, or at a Shafteſbury 
election, it holds good, that the people {fi 
country invariably pay the muſio. v.. Ad ee 
The ſixth Gentleman who mingled in the * 
bate, imagined. the former Speakers were wrong 
in talking about the conſtitution, which was not 
known. till the Revolution. We grant an in- 
fluence: to be neceſſary ; but when it goes be, 
yond certain. bounds, and becomes almoſt irre- 
ſiſtible, it then is highly dangerous to the liber 
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of power, without which the banner of authority 
would fully, and the arm of the magiſtrate be 
enfeebled==depends more on the form, than the 
ſubſtance while the form la preſerved, the peo- 
ple ſleep on and take their reſt, Allow the clouds 

to gather — the ſtorm to impend == they indo. 
lently argue, who knows whether it mayn't blow 
over With difficulty they are kindled to action. 
Thus 2 building may be weakened in its foun. 
dation, rotten in the roof, decayed in its tim- 
bers, and cracked in the walls; yet have a ſpe- 
eious front, by which if the ſpectator is con. 
rented to judge, he will be induced to think well 
of it: and ſhould he purchaſe, experience will | 
tell him how groſsly he was deceived by appear. 
ances, Rome loſt her liberty by deluſion—by 

fimilar cauſes has the once-envied firmneſs and 

manly ſtrength of the Britiſh conſtitution been 
enervated. Te Britons — who ſtill have virtue 
enough to ſtem corruption's venal tide . by the 
duty you owe to your forefathers, who at the 
price of blood bequeathed to you the fair inhe- 
ritance; by the regard due to yourſelves your 
children - and poſterity at large arouſe your- 
ſelves come forth —ſeize the betrayers of pub- 
te confidence — place vpright men at the helm 
\hew your S——n his real friends—and fal- 


vation from impending ruin, will erown' your 
| * endeayours, 
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_ endeavours, founded on the nnn and 


guided by its directions © © Mt 
The ſubſequent Speaker apprehended: the 
power of Preragatlve was connected with religion; 
Enveloped in the mantle which this at ane time 
threw round them, Kings were beheld as Demi- 
gods, No ſooner did ſcience unveil this, than 
we ſaw them ſimply as the firſt magiſtrates of the 
people. Fortified by Jure Divino, and Paſſive 
Obedience, they looked like the ſanctum ſancto- 
rum, into which whoever entered, muſt put their 
hands upon their mouths, and lay themſelves in 


| the duſt before the majeſty of their, preſence, 
To good ſenſe and philoſophy, we owe the demo» 


lition of this tinſel grandeur. Kings, we now 
find; are but men, and derive their authority 
from the conſent of the governed, by whom 
their power is upheld. Their brighteſt luſtre 
keeps pace, with the Proſperity and happineſs of 
their ſubjects. No longer we approach them 
like ſlaves we venture to reaſon with them, and 
in this country are able to tell them there is a 
ſomething to which, even they muſt bend, and 
to which they are amenable iz. the conſtitu- 
tion. The powers of Prerogative may be com- 
pared to a violent diſeaſe, which often went to 
ſuch extremities, that to preſerve health and ſave - 
life, a n member muſt * arndt SOR 
Vol,! bn 4044 N The 
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The next Speaker argued in favour of the In. 
fluence of the Grown, contending, that the kingly 
Prerogative, was vaſtly more dangerous before 
the Revolution. The varniſh, Mr. Preſident, of 
popularity is indeed highly coloured, therefore 
to declaim on that ſide readily gains applauſe; 
yet the diſpaſſionate breaſt, may deign aſſent to 
the belief of integrity's having a ſeat in our par. 
llaments they are the palladium of liberty, let 
ſham patriots, or factious men ſay what they 
will. Till theſe arrive at a flagrant and inſup- 
portable degree of venality and ſervility to the 
Crown; the people are not at liberty to refuſe 
ſubmiMon to their decrees; or take ſteps to diſ- 
ſolve tho connection. Subſiſts there an analogy 
between the above remarks, and the ſtate of the 
nation at preſent ? Let us reflect what Britain 
was 20 years ago—the honour of Europe==the 
arbiter. thereof and the cruſher of Bourbon am- 
bition : her fleets ſwept the ſeas—her ſtandard, 
 viRorious, ſtood in every part of the world= 
her commerce univerſal=and her ſubjects en- 
riched. Alas | how are the mighty fallen 
What is ſhe now ? While the peneil of truth 
_ Qraws the picture, let imagination, hay; let 
Hume, drop the Curtains and if but fot EO 
hide our Uſtreſs f eee e aol ay" 
The ' ninth and laft Speaker ary his telr 
heard, to the W of the Soclety, the 
hours 


= tw T7 
hburs of debate being ended. Ele blamed 
ſome of the former Speakers for their tov looſe 

mode of talking concerning Majeſty ; : eſpecially 
found fault with him who had harangued the 
Society about amputation—he inſiſted on the 
ſeditious tendency of ſuch ſpeeches, and recom» 


| mended decorum and propriety at all times, pe- 
| culiarly when our gracious and amiable Soyes 


reign was either actually named, or more re- 
motely alluded to. His numerous family, like 
ſo many pillars ſupporting the Britiſh throes, 
gave the faireſt proſpects to this country, of the 
continuance of our civil and religious liberties. 
The income of the Crown, juſtly weighed, 10 
not greater now than previous to the Revolu · 
tion; after all hat lover of the welfare of his 
country would take any pleaſure, in refuſing 4 
revenue adequate to the dignity of the Crown 
of Great Britain ? Deſtroy the legiſlative autho : 
rity, and our. boaſted liberty would ſink into 
licentiouſneſs, or wildeſt uproar, With reſpe& 
to the corruption/ of the people, and bribery of 
parhatnents, let me only aſk, who votes away 
dur money ) the very repreſentatives of the 
people, choſen; from among themſelves Ins 
word, che - Influence uf the Crown, en 14 hach 
atiſen Rice the Revolution, he thought far more 
dvirimental t dhe eonftltution, than che Preto. 


ate as h Weed before, Neil N 4 1 - 454 1 i 
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„„ 
At this time, a Gentleman propoſed to ad- 
Journ the queſtion, which was unanimouſy 
agreed to: therefore it was adjourned—till 


JANUARY 4th, 1780. 


ArrER the debate cloſed laſt Monday 
evening, a worthy Cleric informed the Pre. 
fAdent,' that he ſat hard by a Gentleman, who in. 
veighed bitterly againſt him, for not attending 
to his having thrice roſe to ſpeak : and: went 
away proteſting, he would openly attack hin 
for the affront; which he conceived deſigned 
for himſelf in particular. The Preſident - 
lemnly declared he did not ſee him riſe; nor 
believed any perſon uddreſſed him, to whom he 
did not attend; conſcious of his impartiality 
he would ever be ſuperior to what prejudice or 
miſtake” alledged to the contrary, But gueh 
his ſurprlae on the Gentleman's being deſerib- 
ed to him; (for to this moment, he is otherwiſe 
unknown) to find it was the very perſon, who 
had ungenerouſly attacked him, the evening hi 
indiſpoſition prevented his keeping the chair) 
und whom, if ever an opportunity offered, the 
Preſident meant to have ſeverely reprimanded, 
The preſent information diſpoſed him to .- 
| 3 all thoughts of this ſort and further, 

| prompted 
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prompred tim to prevent the threatened i inter- 
ruption, by ſaying ſomething pertinent, previous 
to his reading the queſtion, which he did, to the 
following effect :— 


Gentlemen, 


Perſuaded that the main end of your aſſem- 
bling here, is either entertainment, or inſtrue- 
tion; and that nothing offends you more, than 

what obſtructs theſe; be pleaſed to indulge me 
in a few words, intended to preſerve that order 
and decorum, ſo eſſential thereto, , Being made 
acquainted, by a much-eſteemed friend that a 
Gentleman who roſe to ſpeak laſt Monday even- 
ing, felt himſelf exceedingly hurt, at his not 
having an audience granted him, which he attri- 
buted to partiality in me: I think it incum- 
bent upon me, to ſatisfy him, and fave your time, 
by declaring upon my honour, before this reſpect- 
able company, that I neither ſaw. nor heard him; 
therefore, what he imputes to deſign, muſt 
ſolely. be aſcribed to chance. It is evident, that 
Gentlemen may riſe, in many parts; of this aſ- 
ſembly, undiſcerned by me z unleſs, they alſo 
make themſelves, he heard ; wherefarg,, to prev 
vent gonfuſlon, I earneſtly intreat of Speakers, 
to addreſs me in an audible tone the moment 
hey riſe; whereby the audience, together with me, 
MG N wo uld 


L 1 
would be enabled, to determine inſtantaneouſly, 
| who had the prior right of ſpeaking. 


The above was favourably heard —and the 
queſtion was then read. 

It may not be amiſd now to inform our 
readers, that the Forum had acquired ſuch eſti 
mation in the opinion of the public, and ſo 
much the %% was it to frequent it, that, on ad. 
journed queſtions eſpecially, Gentlemen came 
prepared, and from well- adjuſted notes delivered 
elegant pieces of compoſition. To abridge ſuch 
ſpeeches ii aſſuredly to injure them. Granting 
we had wrote ſhort-hand, to have publiſhed 
them at large would have far exceeded the li- 
mits of the preſent deſign, beſides obliged us, 
from, politeneſs, to aſk the conſent of the reſpec. 
tive Speakers, not a few of whom, there is reaſon 
to thiak, would have refuſed, 
Four Speakers deſervedly engroſſed two . 


and ſpeaking an half hour: to which number 


ihe opener of the debate did not belong, 'though 
he hy no means wandered from the point: but 
with a deal of ingenuity: replied to the idea of 
Chatham's tower, which by a very eloquent 
Segtleman had been ſo warmly inſiſtet on dur 
ing the former debate 3 by Wa of Weakening 
the inferences drawn from it, he quoted he ſen- 
timents of the celebrated Lolme, which on — 
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head ſeemed to imply juſt the reverſes The 


conſtitution he compared to a ſhip, parliament 


repreſented the waters, which if withdrawn, the 
ſhip cannot ſwim, no more than the conſtitution 
can be in vigour, if the hands of Parliaments are 
weakened, or improperly ſupported, Something 
rather diſreſpe&ful to ſailors was dropt in this 
alluſion, which « navy Captain preſent, wich a 
blunt though honeſt warmth, immediately refuted 
in two or three words, 

The Speaker then went on, Much 10 been 
ſaid about the power of the Crown in the Le- 
giſlature z but is there a perſon, Mr. Preſident, in 
this reſpectable Society, ſo ignorant, as not to 
know that the Royal aſſent is little more than a 


form? It is given to acts that have gone 


throughſuch and ſuch regular ſtages of publle 
enquiry z without ever having been ſeen by Ma- 
jeſty. To withhold that aſſent, upon the pur- 


port or title of the bill being read, would at 
this day, be a novelty indeed. In all govern- 


ments there are places of profit 3 it is abſolutely 
expedient there ſhould be ſuch : and that they 
may be abuſed, and converted into inſtruments 
of ſoduction from public virtue, we do not deny; - 
nay, that it hach happened in an exceſſive degree, 
we acknowledge; while at the ſatne time wWe be- 
live Prer6gative to have been far more pet- 
nicious: before the Revolution, than the Infſu- 
ener ſo aggrandized, and exclaimed againſt, by 
N4 tos 
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thoſe on the other ſide of the queſtion. Do they 
call for (proofs : When did the ede 
'exiſt ? or what's the period in our hiſtory, that 
martial law did moſt arbitrarily domineer; from 
"which' nothing was ſecure, and againſt which 
nothing could guard? Had a queſtion of this 
nature excited public attention in the days of 
Queen Elizabeth or James I, need we heſitate 
about the light it would have been viewed in, 
or the deciſion it would have received ꝰ 
lt was the. Gentleman who now ſpoke, to 
whom the Preſident alluded, in the apology 
amade before. the commencement of the debate, 
and this was the time already hinted at, when he 
met with the applauſe of the Society; owing to 
this circumſtance, that he intermingled his ar- 
gument with a number of a en, and 
eccentric ſimilies. 
- -Preragative, Mr. Preſident, never and ſo 
detrimental to the conſtitution, before the glo- 
tious æra of the Revolution, as the Influence df 
the Crown hath been ſince. Where ſhall ! 
begin in the illuſtration? Permit me to exclaim 
»» How: important the queſtion | One more ſo, 
never exerciſed the faculties of Britons. Who 
can. ſtand firm under its weight? Ta diſcuſs it 
properly, would require the wind of a Fabius, 
and the langs of a Stentor. Curſed, Prerogativel 
Would I could expreſs. the thorough deteſis- 
ey e SO + 5} io 
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tion I have of it Frequently have I thought; 
in the peruſal of hiſtory, as well as of our. inj- 
mitable Shakeſpeare, that Hamlet's Ghoſt never 
exiſted, ſave in the breaſt of tyrants. We have 
been told of the grievance of the Curfeu, along 
with other ſuch ſtretches of deſpotiſm z for in 
ſome caſes, that and Prerogative are ſynonymous 
terms; yet taken in the aggregate, and com- 
pared with the thouſands of ills, flowing from 
the undue Influence of the Crown, bore no 
greater ſimilitude, than the ringing of à braſy 
candleſtick to the great Tom of Lincoln, + 

Once indeed this country's glory and felicity 
reſted upon, and was interwoven with, the pure 
and hallowed principles of liberty. Then her 
Kings were Patriots—her Stateſmen honeſt - 
her Biſhops were Divines—her Warriors undaunt- 
ed and ſucceſsful——her Elections free her Sena- 
tors men of integrity —her Judges were friends 
to the civil and religious liberties . and her Sons 
induſtrious, contented, and happy. Te who are 
ſkilled in the darkeſt ſhades, contraſt it with 


the preſent picture. Now the ſubſtance of li- 


berty— the reality of virtue have wingeditheir 
way to other elimes and left nothing ſave the 
fainter ſhadow, on our weſtern hills. To coms 
plete the wretched ſcenealuable objects ate 
defired, after the beſt and wiſeſt means of ſe- 
tt ttzin 
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taln my Prorogazive==(ald a certaln little ſome- 
body when every ſuch effort proved matter of 

derlllon to milllons, and, If we may judge from 
te conſequenees, carried flagrant marks of 
Heaven's diſpleaſure on them, Should it be 
urged, that the Influence we arralgn originates 
from, Prerogative==can this palliate the excels 
of the former? The people have their faults; 
Does this imply that Miniſters are pure? Can 
the errors of the one expiate the accumulated 
guilt of the other? How abſurd the notion 
No! Miniſters muſt be born again, ere they can 
stone, for one of the leaſt of many thouſand 
tranſgreſſions, cruelly, and wantonly, committed 
againſt the ſpirit of the conſtitution, and the 
tights of Engliſhmen. Were theſe Purſe-hounds 
to tat gur wives and miſtreſſes, ſo tame is the 
Bxitiſn ſpirit grown, that I really gs it 
would-be ſuffered, with impunity, 1 

Mr. Preſident, ſome 8 frequenters 
Y of this place, pique themſelves upon the knack 
of ſtory- telling. Pleaſe liſten to mine. Blith- 
ful Johnny married Maggy, the daughter of 
Willie Graham. Though their fortunes were nae 
great, yet they had gude blude in- their veint, 
were cum of auld families, and had ſome bra 
fowks. related to them. After beating ſeveral 
hardſhips, eſpecially, no ſma part of hunger, 
at laſt the parochial bune came round: h]heZq . 
bs! tranſported 
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laughing matter; for if the ſmall remains of 
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tranſported at the light, rubbed his des, and 
licked hls Ups, to think what bra files of fat 


beef had once been on't, and muttered ſum 


curſes gainſt them wha had plekt it ſae bare. 
Howe'er he was forced to mak the maiſt 'o't, 


when happening to ſtep backwards to his kall- 


yard, he ſaw a large ugly he-goat browzing' on 
his cabbages, and what grieved him warſt of 4, 
was to ſee him tear up, or break them he cou'd 


ne eat. The muckle-horn'd dee'l ſplit your 


ſides, quoth he, I might hae excuſed your ain 
garbling, gin ye had but left ſome ſprouts for 


the bairnsz wi that he flew at him like a fury. 


Gentlemen laugh at my ſtory—perhaps'at my 
mixing Scotch and Engliſn— but it is not a 


Engliſh virtue do not fly at the Miniſterial he- 
goats of the preſent day, who, diſdaining Seotch 


| cabbage, have ſpoiled the choiceſt Engliſh-vines, 


there will be nothing left for poſterity, and fatal 
experience will convince us, that preſent” In- 


fluence is more dangerous than Prerogative. 


The Gentleman who roſe third, was a ſtudent 
of Lincola's-Inn, who gave ſtrong indicatiohs of 
his being one day an honour to the bar; both 
from his knowledge his accuracy and fs 
oratory, From principle he defended Adminill 


tration. Thoſe honoured with his 'acquaintante 
ein panned What chiefly) chu. - 


racterized 
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raRterized him at the Forum, was his becoming 
diffidence, ſo graceful to his youth=his atten. 
tion to the laws of the ſociety—and to the de- 
corum of debate, He generally argued from 
hiſtorieal facts, or great law. authorities, whereby 
his reaſoning came powerfully recommended. The 
obligations the Forum lay under to him, were 
the deeper and more peculiar, in his being, for 
ſeveral evenings, the only Gentleman who in- 
variably ſupported the preſent meaſures, conſe- 
quently animated the argument, by creating an 

oppoſition. Now he ſpoke to this import: 
Mr. Preſident, I ſaid in the courſe of laſt 
night's debate, the foreſt-lews, with the being 
obliged to put out fire and candle at a given 
hour, Whenever the abhorred Curfeu tolled the 
Agnal, were grlevances : nor do 1 alter the ap- 
pellation, notwithſtanding their having been 
rather derided this evening, by a very pleaſant - 
Gentleman: for, Sir, I never thought, much leſs 
faid, they were either the greateſt, or the only 
ones. It is unqueſtionably politie in my oppo- 
nent, to ſele&t the moſt inconſiderable of thoſe 
burdens which lay ſo oppreſſive on the ſhoulders 
of our fore-fathers, previous to the Revolution 1 
aſter all; in my opinion, they are ut leaſt equal 
is. the maſterly Rgure of his rhetoric, (vis.) 
ikke notlon of the' he-goat; under which he has 


picked the Miniſter, ſo much to the 3 
beein ! | 
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em ſuch a phenomenon, happened, and woll 
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of the audience, if we may judge from the aps L 
plauſe beſtowed on him, 
But to reſume the ſubje& before ui. 1 fil 


do think that Prerogative grew in ſtature, where · 


by the bloſſoms of liberty were blaſted z while 
its own diabolical chains increaſed in weight 
and length, from the Norman, conqueſt to the 
Revolution, As Revenue increaſed, ſo did the 
ability of exerciſing Prerogative. Nor do 1 
yet ſee cauſe, from all that my very ingenious 
and learned opponents have adduced, to change 


my ſentiments, concerning the wretchedneſs of 
\ Britons, being far greater under ſuch a taſæ- 


maſter as Prerogative, than what can with pro- 


priety be imputed to the Influence of the Crown, 


fince the Revolution, *Tis not the Influence fo 


_ declaimed againſt by modern Patriots (Who muek 


reſemble thoſe mentioned by Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, that ſprang like muſhrooms, by thouſands 


in a night) to whieh the preſent evils are to be 


charged, No, Sir, the primum mobile is more 
widely difſeniinated, and lies much deeper, even 
in the profligaey and ſervillty of the people 
and will any votary of Science, acquainted With 


the hiſtory of mankind, riſe vp in this aſkmiblyy 


and ſay, that freedom can be preſerved with- 
out virtue? Let him name the people, among 


wo J] 


us the hiſtoric paye, where _ ene _ be 


dreamt of enſlaving them. And does the hif. 
torian remark, that omnia wvenalia Rome, ere 
Cataline'formed his conſpiracy, or Creſar rivet- 


ted his uſurpation on the ruins of his country's 


liberties > The immortal Bolingbroke's idea, of 
the fall of ſtates being chiefly owing to luxury, 
is a kind of corollary to our tenet, In the 
Roman hiſtory, examine the manners of the 
people, when a Nero, & Caligula reigned, or a 
Meſſalina, and an Agrippina, directed the coun- 
cils-of the empire. Into a ſimilar ſituation muſt 
| Britans fall, if they fuffer men void of princi- 
ple to guide rhe affairs of the realm: ſhould 
this now, or ever, be the caſe, it will follow, that 
not the Influence of the Crown, but that reſult- 


ing from the degeneracy and corruption. of the 
people, muſt be viewed, by all cool, diſpaſſionate 


men, as the ſole ſource. of all our woes. 
Ne was followed by that Prince of Orators, 


the ſoundneſs of whoſe judgment, and the ſub» 
limity of whoſe ideas, can only be equalled by 
che richneſa of his own fancy, the fitneſs of his 
epithets, and the elegance of his ſtile. Affuid 


N. \ 
ö 14 


Greece and Rome lolt their . before 
they loſt their liberty,” Look into the morals of 
the capital ſtates'of the former, ere 4 Philip 
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of truſting to imperfect notes, taken duriag the 
delivery; or to our memory, that thougli good 
may be treacherous or inſufficient; we might 
be. tempted to paſs over the ſpeeches! of this 
Gentleman. In this caſe we would: injure out 
own feelings, ſince the fewer the excerpts we 
poſſeſs are, the ſorrier ſhould we be to loſe them. 
On this occaſion he appeared maſter of the ſub» 
jet, and ſhewed the pains/ he had taken to pre» 
pare himſelf for it, by traverſing through ſy 
tems of jurifprudence, and numbers of laws 
authorities, for the evidence he gave, Our ſtu- 
dies having had a different direction, we are the 
more diſqualified to purſue him — _w 
Dedalian labyrinth. | | 

In his opinion both of the points 10 * 
tion have been detrimental. He declared M- 
ſelf an avowed enemy to that enormous Influenee 
of the Crown, which had fo nearly ſapped the 
very foundations of our conſtitution: While 
with equal veracity he announced Prerogutive, 
| us it ſtood before the Revolution, to be myth | 

more inimical to the ſpirit of liberty z the darin 
exertions whereof; had exceedingly more 
the faireſt, and nobleſt' bloſſoms of Britannia 2 
foik- We grant, continued he, the direful effect 
of the Influence of the Crown, for fome years 
_ paſt, has overelouded every thing of the kind in 
remoter * and gone moſt extraordinary 
lengths. 


fl 

lengths. It bath, martyred the virtue of Par. 
llaments—danuled the underſtanding of udges 
==gbſcured. the divinity of Biſhopz==and ſub. 
verted; the integrity of the generality of men, 
Not ſimply to court to camps to honourg=» 
to off ns or the domes of magnificence, hath 
it gonfined Itſelf. Quick as the rays of light, 
and ſucret as the electric fre, It hath pervaded 
the; utmoſt extremities of the empire — hath 
pierced the deepeſt gloomglanced along the 
winding vale of rural retirement attracted the 
Philoſopher-—and made the Cleric more zealous 
in promoting the) intrigues of the Cabinet, than 
the intereſts of Heaven. We need only attend 
an election, to perceive that it hath found ace 
ceſs. toithe lowelt of the people, and operates 
from the | humbleſt peaſant, through all the 
various profeſſions and ſubordinate ranks in life, 
to the breaſt of the n Lan under a blazing 
th yn hw; Hawn 

Mournful as theſe 9 are; ho fall 
ſhort of thoſe ariſing in their mind, who ſeriouſly 
contemplate. the effects of Prerogative before 
the Revolution. Then the ſtate reſembled « 
diſcordant caravan, each plundering his neigh · 
bour, or liable to be plundered by him u 
fixed barrier againſt injury, or abſolute ſecurity 
in property l Twas the Chaos, nen our un 
rious Conſtitution roſe fre. ict bloody 
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Here our Lawyer examined the reigns of Ell- 
zabeth and James I, minutely ; quoted largely 
from Sir John Davies, Coke, Blackſtone, and 
others; ſhewing what dreadful abuſes had been 
made of convorcationzy==how Sovereigns, when 
it ſtood In the way of thelr iniquitous purpoſes, 
as It were, annihilated juſtice -demanded ſub- 
ſidles in the moſt arbitrary manner, and 'haugh- 
tily trod on the deareſt rights of Engliſhmen, 
Then loans were extorted, not granted j and, oh 
ſtrange to tell | prelatical power did not bluſh, 
to employ torture itſelf, in order to wring the 
ſcanty pittance from the hand of penury, to 
ſupply the luſts, or ſatiate the avarice of the 
venal dependent, or courtly ſpaniel, What was 
earned with the view of procuring ſubliſtence 
to ſmiling infants, the em gregis, was thrown 
into the ſewer of vice and prodigality, For 
theſe, added to ſimilar reaſons, he conceived In» 
fluence dangerous, though in an inferior de» 
| gree, to the detriment occaſioned by Prerogt- 
tive, as it ſtood before the Revolution, 

A very ſenſible Gentleman, well. known as 
a Speaker at ſuch Societies, now for the firſt 
time entertained the company at the Forum 
and occupied their attention near half an hour 
during which time he uttered many judicious 
ſtrictures upon the queſtion, This Gentleman 
was remarkable for the pleaſing ſoftneſt of his 

Vos. I, O elocution, 


L f94 
elocution, and for his generally new ſtating the 
queſtion, by plueing it in u different view from 
What other Speakers placed it in. This evening 
he verified the obſervation, und delivered his 
ſentiments, in the form of u dialogue between 
himſelf, and his friend, whom he repreſented ag 
an old experienced Gentleman, whoſe opinion he 
took in moſt difficulties, He told us, that both 
of them had attended the Forum, the former 
night, when this queſtion was agitated ; that he 
- himſelf. had been converted, and uſed his en. 
deavours to perſuade his friend, who alſo in. 
formed him, of the effect, which the reaſoning of 
that evening, had produced upon him. We own 
the dialogue to have been ingenious, yet by no 
means equally clear, as appeared to be his own 
fear: elſe Why have told us, ſo often as he did, 
Who it was that ſpoke. Dialogue, juſtly ſup- 
ported, needs no ſuch aid. We ſnall therefore 
8 it over. 

The ſubſequent Speaker offered a bs ſcat- 
tered obſervations; neither touching the merits 
of the queſtion, nor much worthy of notice, the 
ſubſtance of all he ſaid being contained in this 
trite remark — That as we ripened in en ſo 
did our ideas of liberty. FO 

The Gentleman who favoured us cos the 
queſtion, deeply regretted there had been 
tel. when: Kings. mount! in _ ge of theit 

tian bote ſubjech 
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1 
ſubjects, nor valued, what the pleaing their 
whimſical caprice coſt their people. True, they 


were wont in the moſt wanton manner to diſ- 


penſe with law but how oft did they loſe their 
end, and, as an_ ingenious Gentleman, had ſaid, 
during the former agitation, of this queſtion, 
ſometimes paid for the attempt with their lives, 


and ſometimes. with their crowns, How ſeldom 
did Prerogative invade, without meeting with a a 


firm oppoſition from the nation at large, or thoſe 
parts of it, that were peculiarly aggrieved ? 
Whereas times are changed, and we are changed 
with them. Influence now can do every thing. 
A thouſand private ſprings move at its eom- 
mand, and operate in as many unſeen, but cer- 
tainly fucceſsful modes. Before the Revolution, 
Judges depended on the Crown, injury then 
could only be individually felt. Since the 
Revolution, individuals, we own, are free, but 
then, as a natlon, we are in danger. Parlia- 
ments are the piquette guard; if theſe are bribed, 
or ſhould ſome golden-winged Mercury, ſhake 
his ſomniferous rod over them, what ſecurity 
have the people, for the conſervation of their 


rights? When evident marks of the above are 
- diſcerned, trembling muſt ſeize every heart: 
ſuch conſternation may terminate in reſentment, 


and when once arouſed, who ſhall dare to limit 
che vengeance of inſulted Engliſhmen ? 
| O 2 At 
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At any rate, the cunning of the ſerpent is 
more to be dreaded, than the valour of the lion. 
The characteriſtic of the one is honor but of 
the other, it is deceit, The inference is plain, 
When Gentlemen charge the whole guilt of what 
we arraign, upon the luxury of the age, and the 
corruption of. the people, they ought to have 
refuted our former poſition=that it is not in- 
herent in them, but introduced by the Nabobs 
of the Eaſt and Weſt, whoſe amazing wealth, 
doth not always bear the ſtamp of honeſty. If 
theſe Gentlemen find it difficult to biaſs counties 
or free cities, they are not much embarraſſed in 
the purchaſe of boroughs; where the electors 
being comparatively few, are the eaſier ſecured, 
Let us therefore ardently pray; that next elec- 
tion n may return honeſt men, ſuperior to, and 
unſwayed by this undue Influence; by whoſe 
upright endeayours, i its growth will be checked, 
if the root cannot be meliorated. | 

The queſtion being put—It was carried by a | 
great Majoricy—Againſt the Influence of the 
Crown,” a 
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Are tbe aue Counry Meetings has. 
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HJS queſtion | came from an Attorney, who 
took a pleaſure in attending the Weſtmin- 
ſter Forum : and had wrote the dialogue be- 
tween a Great Perſonage and Pinchey, which 
hath been already noticed. This Gentleman 


was à great ſtickler for order, and ſeveral times 


ſtood forth in the defence of it in the Society, 
When the queſtion was firſt propoſed, the terms 


were objected to, as indefinite ; which diſpoſed 


the Preſident to alter them a little, without 
deviating from their ſcope and deſign. . 

Yet the Author expoſed his own queſtian' to 

a foundling's deſtiny : and the Gentleman who 
took up the bantling, thought it ſcarce worth. 
the expence of rearing : ſince, from the nature 
of the ſubject, it did not admit even the ſhadow 
of a doubt, and declared he ſhould be ſurpriſed, 
if he heard much arguing on the matter, Tilt 
he ſaw it advertiſed 'in the public papers, he 
could not have dreamt, that an aſſembly of 


Engliſhmen, in the preſent alarming criſis, 


would have ſuppoſed it, to be a queſtion ſince, 
03 if 


ceecuntry ought rather to cheriſh; and ſtrengthen, 


ES ]- 
if ever there was a period, when it was the in- 


_ diſpenſible duty of the people to remonſtrate 
with Adminiſtration ; and invoke ſome. better 


men, than the preſent elaſs of Miniſters, to aid 


the affairs of the falling Empire, this way the 


moment. Whilſt®Miniſters - are Uumning: our 
eredit, and hurling us'to'deſtruMtion, when (all 
we vociſerate with, any hope of redreſs, if not 
ptevious to our arriving at the precipige z, bitt 


we already ſtand on the brink, wherefore our 


endeavours to ſave ourſelves, and provide for 
poſterity, ought to be the, more animated and 
firm. Ohjections, 'tis true, have been made to 
theſe petitions, Does this detract from their 
merit? The beſt things upon earth, have not 
been univerſally received few propoſals, how- 
ever beneficial, to mankind, but what niet with 
ſome oppoſition, nor hath it been poſſible, to 
frame any not liable to it. 
Ie bath been likewiſe ſaid Theſe petitions 
come at -@ time, When the nation is in dan 


gert (beſet; with many inveterate and powerful 


enemies both at home and abroad; and ſeen 
calculated to weaken the ſinews of Government, 
which, in ſuch a ſituation, every lover of his 


chat the fiarny.may be averted, and dye ven- 
| geanes inflited/on Bourbon ambition and per- 


_— This W r Preſident, iy more 
9 ſpecious 
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. 1 folid... F or, Sir, who, 1 
nation into danger ?—the very men obnoxious 
to the community at large, whoſe ignorance 
requires at this day no proof, . whoſe. blunders 
all Europe laughs at, and whoſe incapacity. theit 
own minions (for friends ſuch. men can * 
have) pretend neither; to deny nor palliate 1 an 


whom, one great object of theſe petitions, is, to 


get removed, from places, they are manifeſtly ſa 
incompetent to fill. Tis becauſe we are lovers 
of our King and Country, that we ſo unani- 
mouſly concur in petitioning z being fully aſſur · 
ed, the moſt probable means of wiping away 
our national diſgrace, and of reſtoring our c. 
merce and our glory, are to lop off all unneceſ . 
ſary places, and ſcandalous penſions, Acquaint«' 
ed with no better way of bringing back inte» 
grity to the ſenate, than by confining the public. 
money to its, deſtined ende and curtailing the 


preſent extravagant, not to ſay unjuſt; expen- 


diture of it y our view is, to oblige the Mini- 
ſter to have at leaſt the appearance of honeſty, 
by depriving him af the means of being: doc | 
the reverſe. ne 9 tb ty 33 uti: 5 üb 
Much in conyerſinione ned in the publiopapers, 
hath, been cogentiy urged, about rengthening 
the hands of Adminiſtration. IL.et gu firſt put 
the queſtion of Diogenes to Alex Are, ve 
good or bad? If bad— then, in the name of 
04 Heaven, 
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Heaven, hall we ſtrengthen their hands l. O 

Wilt plead” for it ? Sure no independent Briton ! 
2700 vürtütüs breaſt can think, much leſs call 
thetn honeſt,” Rather try them by the laws of 
an injured! conſtitution, fix" their heads where 
they ſhould be, . atid' write underneath—Theſe 
ere deſtroyers of liberty, and public virtue. 

Long 480, Habe Engliſhmen teprobated the 
helliſh doctrines of paſſive obedience, and non- 
refiſtance; and ſhall we be mute, when our 
Very Exiſtence us a hatlon much longer is dubi- 
dus? The mode of petitioning we affirm, Sir, is 
168); 6therwiſe the two Hobſes of Parliament 


Fold Have objected to the irregularity, as ſoon 


fs the ſubject had been broached there, Every 
man Mould, to the utmoſt of his power; contri. 
bite to the ſucceſs of the ſcheme propoſed : and 
As to tlie execution of it, Mr. Preſident, I eon- 
elde by obſerviug, the equity of taxing the 
moſt, What can bear it the beſt; in purſuance 
of which makin, the firſt objects preſenting 
| theinfelves, ſurely be exorbitant penſions, and 
ulklen fle: 

The ſecond Speaker, with his uſual ingenuity 
and accuracy, on the ſide of Adminiſtration, 
- mairitained; that theſe: kinds of County Meetings, 
were bot uhconſtitutional and illegal. Denied 
they Could be: juſtißted, either by the tenets laid 
dq 9 W Confirmatione 
* why 27: at, 135 1 + Chartarum. 
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chartarum He queſtioned the ends ſo gaudily + 
diſplayed by the former Speaker; namely, the 


decreaſing of placemen, and the diminiſhing of : 
ſinecures; being more inclined to believe, chey 
originated from ſelfiſhneſs, prompting them to 
hope the vacancies, occaſioned by the diſmiſſion of 
the preſent Miniſters, ſhould be ſupplied by them 
or their friends. Calamities there are, no doubt, ir in 
the empire; but, Mr. Preſident, I. deny there 


exiſts ſuch intolerable grievances as ſham pa- 


triots paint in ſuch terrifying colours : and with 


| regard to calamities, they cannot, be what they 
may, lay entirely at the door of Adminiſtration, 
| ſeeing at beſt they could only plan. The exe- 


cution had not been equal to the deſign, Some 
great names might be quoted, the moſt zealous 
advocates for whoſe honour, durſt not ſtand up 
in this, or any other aſſembly of the nation, and 
prove they had done their utmoſt. The ſo-much- 
celebrated Minority themſelves, had not been 
invariably in the right, Wherefore, Sir, it is 
my humble: opinion, that the real end of theſe 
petitions is not to redreſs grievances, May they - 
who make the application reap the benefit of 

it-many petitions were preſented to Charles, by 
the very people, who if they did not aſſiſt, yet 


: did not oppoſe the taking off his head. 


| He who followed in the debate, remarked, 
gar the quoſtion- ſecluded the totion of making 
proſelytes, 


tail 


gehe, conſequently the leſs faid on either ſide 
the better. Power is unqueſtionably lawful, 
That of the Crown is not fortuitous or aſſum. 
ed, but ſupported by the laws of the land. Civil 
Welet) hath ever been compared to a compact, 
Which implies reciprocal obedience and protee- 
tlon. Our glotious conſtitution Is a refinement 
Upon, or rather a perfectlon of that eompaR | 
which, while It fully ſeeures the rights of a 
Crown, amply provides for the 1ib-riy of the 
$abjet, The moft venal pen, „ tongue, dare 
net deny the right a Rrjien [1441 te complain 
and If he pleaſes, even perſonally to tell his 
wrongs to his Sovereign, 

It had been enacted In former times, that the 
affembling of more than three perſons, with a 
view to ſubvert the laws of the land, was unlaw- 
ful. This does not in any ſhape apply to the 
caſe before us. Subſequent ſtatutes have con- 
firmed the right, which the people have to peti- 
, tion, Revert to the affairs of 1640, with other 
periods in our hiſtory, and meetings like thoſe 
row held, or holding, will not be found ſo no- 
vel. When the impoſition of Ship-· Money was 
attempted, the petitions preſented againſt it were 
ſo pertinent; and from claſſes of men ſo re- 
ſpectable, as made the Monarch himſelf to tren- 
ble on his throne, 3 

- With relation to preſent — p $412 Sir, 


4 countenance bronzed — to deny, that our 
State 
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state Palinurus nods at the helm a national 
bankruptey is dreaded; We are inſulted abroad = 
and deſpiſed at home and ſhall thoſe faithful. 
watchmeti for Britannla's weal be blamed, who 
blow the trumpet of alarm | or who labour to 
awaken the people of England, fince Scotland 


geeps in the lap of Miniſtry, to a ſenſe of thelp 


danger, and a vigorous defence of the littlows 


ah little | that remains ? 

The Gentleman who roſe the fourth, ſald, 
This was the time te Pei ever z when bad 
men, of turbulent ſpirits, diſappointed in their 
lawleſs hopes, or Inſquitous machinationsy pre- 
ferred the gratifiention of their own paſſions te 
the welfare of the community, Men of this eaſt 
valued not what ir coſt, provided they eould olog 
Adminiſtration, and embarraſs their meafures,. 
In this light he viewed the County Meetings, and: 
the congregate movers of theſe petitions,” Dare 
the moſt patriotic 'declaimers, avow the policy: 
of ſhewing to our enemies, diſſenſions amotig 


ourſelves,” with the extremities to which ſome 
wiſh to carry them? I'vencure, Mr, Prefident, 
to propheſy, this _ will be the reſult of theſe! | 


Petitions} ' 


Nen in the;County'Mitertags/ a for lg | 
have been held, none but/party-men appear, Did 
Gentlemen of unbiaſſed principles, and of inde- 
FRO — n forward; and arrange 


| themſelves 


| 


. 

themſelves under that ſtandard, then ſome good 
effects might be expected. This held goed in 
the eaſe of the Yorkſhire Meeting, which elaimet 
the honour in God's name let them have i. 
of leading the van in this party-bufineſs : ſince 
it could be proved, nothing like a majority of 
the Independent Freeholders of the de 5. 
peared at that Meeting. 

Mr. Preſident, I do believe theſe Ae are 
illegal. I think a learned Gentleman in the law, 
this evening, hath fully proved the point. After 
all, they are not general: ſeeing ſeveral counties 
have refuſed. What conſequences have enſued 
from the refuſal? The leſſer part of the coun- 
ties, intent on blowing the coal, if they failed 
in raiſing a flame, met of themſelves, and, like 
ſons of ſedition, did all they could to inflame the 
minds of the people. In fine, let theſe Meet. 
ings hold what language they pleaſe, I ſhall re. 
main of opinion, Sir, that repreſentatives are not 

inflexibly bound to ſpeak the voice of their con. 
ſtituents ; wherefore, I truſt that Parliament, in 
the ſpirit of their wonted nn, e 
theſe: Petitions, ft | F159; 

The ſubſequent "— n in a | great 
 meaſure-to the ſubject of the preceding evening 
harungued, on the undue Influence which (the 
Grown had acquired, by means of the embenle- 


ment of the * . and urged, that 
V)herevet 
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wherever things of this nature went ſuch lengths 


as they have lately done, petitions mult, and 


will arife, I affirm, Mr. Preſident, the preſent 


Influence of the Crown ls enormous z it even 
ſtaggers under its own weight==the ſtaff which 
ſupports it, is the number of (inecure places; 
many of them were formerly efficient, but had 
grown into diſuſe z and there were ſome now, 
whoſe uſe would be very burthenſome and * 
preſſi ve. 

Deſpotiſm, Sir, muſt go farther than ct 


| ſion, ere it can promiſe to itſelf ſecurity, or ſtop 


the language of complaint. Were we to form 


our notions from what hath fallen from the 


laſt Speaker, only party-men are concerned; 


than which, nothing can be more fallacious; as 
will appear from the genuine characters of thoſe 


who have moſt diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the 
buſineſs : to which hath been added, another 
aſſertion, equally wide of the truth; viz. that 


| the view of profits and honours internally actu- 
ates the movers of the petitions. Can it, Sir, be 
profits, and divers ſpecies of emoluments, the 
petitioners have in their eye, when the very 


ſubſtance of all the petitions hitherto framed, 


vent to the aboliſhing the exorbitancy of theſe ? 
Can à man, poſſeſſed of common ſenſe, be ſup. 


ben n _ * . uy min to de. 
Nite ftroy, 
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firoy. | The yery objection carried] its own con- 
futation in its boſom. 
The Gentleman who ſpoke _ never failed 
to pleaſe by his inexhauſtible fund of humour, 
- and vivacity. He introduced himſelf to our at. 
tention, by aſking a queſtion, Who was the firſt 
remonſtrator? Why, Balaam's aſs, to be ſure, is 
the oldeſt we read of In what terms, that long. 
eated Gentleman couched his petition, hiſtory 
.doth not minutely inform us; but we learn he 
preſſed the argument fo cloſely, that he obtain- 
ed more, than I am afraid our nation will, name- 
ly, a full redreſs of grievances. 

The effects of our petitions muſt however be 
ſalotary to a certain degree. They will awaken 
Engliſhmen—and ultimately cauſe. Miniſters to 
feel, Inſtarices, bleſſed be God | are in our hil- 
' tory, teaching us, that in times paſt they found 
it impoſſible to eſcape the reſentment of an in. 
jured people, even though enrobed with the 
mantle of regal favour, and furniſhed with the 
titles of ancient fame. 

Miniſters, Proeruſtes like, have ſtretehed us 
to their will: however contrary to ſound po- 
licy the expedient may have been. Our taxes 
are contrary to equity, and ſubverſive of the 
maxima of prudence, Like theit anceſtors, the 
RKgyptian taſkmaſters, they double thelr de- 
en in proportlon as they have Increaſed out 
10 8 Inability 


la a word, the mode taken is a good one; if the 
petitions are heard tis good—if not, the people 


[ 20% ] 
inability ta comply with them. Suppoſe Mini 
ſters had a right to ſhear the ſheep—they':havg 
done ſa—but, not ſatisfied with the wok Hee 
want the ſkin. 

A Gentleman, hath advanced, that in hs 
Meeting at York, there was not a majority of 
Independent Gentlemen. I beg leave to aſ him 
how many ſigned the Proteſt ? Need I quate the 
words of the illuſtrious Savile on this ſubject, 


who declared, in the Houſe of Commons, the 
other day, that thoſe who had ſubfcribed the 


Yorkſhire Petition, did in fact, enjoy more land- 


cd property than all the Members, who ever ſat 


at one time in that Houſe, ever did in their lives. 


will know, what they have to truſt to. 1055 
The ſeventh Speaker confeſſed the erpecl 


ency of reducing ſupernumerary expences, at this 


truly alarming criſis, and applauded prudent and 
politic ſchemes for this purpoſe ; whilſt he fear» 
ed the mode now adopted, might juſtly be called 
a bad one. For my part, Sir, I perceive it to be 
an attack upon the Civil Liſt, which I conſider 
as the patrimony of the King, that ought not on 
any account to be withheld, nor can be legally 
diminiſhed, Why did not theſt advocate, now 
ſo ſtrenuous In the cauſe, attempt it when they 


themſelves were In office ? Not a word. of. it 


then | Wherefore he compared them to the dog 


la 
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in the manger, who, becauſe he could not eat 
himſelf, determined the laborious ox ſhould not. 


This Gentleman concluded by recommending 


unanimity. 
The laſt Speaker this evening, on thi ſubject, 


retorted, with ſome acrimony, upon the Gentle. 
man, who had acted quite conſonant to his uſual 
method, of torturing wit, inſtead of argument 

and had declared fo great a regard for vox po- 
puli, as induced him to advance this very ſtrange 
poſition—that if the people call for light, there 


muſt be light: which is at beſt, ſacrificing 


truth for the ſake of a bold aſſertion. Is every 
thing right the people do? Are they always 
united? Does their union laſt long? Whence 
the ſpirit of their ſuperior wiſdom ? In oppoſi- 
tion hereto, he rather compared the aſſembly 
of the people to a 'rudis indigeſtague moles ; 
literally, to a chaos, during the exiſtence of 
which, darknefs reigned, and error prevailed. As 
to Engliſhmen in particular, the ſea which flows 
around their iſland, is not more unſteady than 
their own minds, nor more liable to'be'ruffled by 


the winds of Heaven, than they, by every breath 


of popular humour, 
But are the means now adopted likely, to pro- 


| duce' ſalutary effects? Juſt the reverſe. And 


partly, for this reafon—becauſe theſe County Pe- 


ticions do not convey d the ſenſe of the people, nor 
. | 5 could 


roſe | 
coun 
claim 
night 
Ve 


Ul 
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at could be ever be induced to think ſuch en- 
t. quiries as thoſe called for, were proper in the 
Te time of war. When. there is peace there will 

be leiſure, and then none can urge any plauſible 
t Ml pretext againſt it. Another Gentleman roſe to 
| ſpeak ; but the hours of debate being ended the 


queſtion was adjourned to 


C5 


FEBRUARY 7th, 175. 


1H E fink en in a great W were 
repeated, that had been uttered in the courſe 


rather conciſe in giving an account of it. 
tleman who had wiſhed to ſpeak laſt Monday 


night, but was not then heard, begged leave to 
ſpeak firſt, On which, immediately after read- 


Gentlemen, A 2 
Perhaps you may temetnbet; cher l. laſt Mon- 


* roſe to ſpeak, whom we did not hear, on ac. 


d count of the time being elapſed. He bath. * 
- (ddaimed of me, the privilege of ſpeaking firſt to- 


r ncht. Nor chuling, without conſulting you, to 


d Vor. I I. * 5 grant 


of the former debate; wherefore, we ſhall be 


Before the Preſident took the chair, the Gen- ? 5 


| 
| 
| 


ing the queſtion, the Prefident thus addreſſed 
te audience | | Mel Hu 5 


day evening, one Gentleman in particular, 5 
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grant or deny things of this nature, I now ſub. 
mit it to your determination, 

The Society complied with his requeſt ; and, 
the better to regulate ſimilar circumſtances in 
times to come, thought it juſt, that none who 


had once ſpoke to a queſtion, ſhould be heard 
again on it, though in an adjourned Rate, til 


all who choſe to favour the Society, with theif 
ſentiments, ſhould have finiſhed, 

The Preſident now called upon the Gentle 
man alluded to, informing him we were all at 
tention z when thus he ſaid: 

Mr. Preſident, it muſt be owned, that the 
Devil was the firſt Profeſſor of Oratory, and 
doubtleſs, had a very apt ſcholar in th 


amlable Mrs. Adam, who was too well bred 


not to oblige her maſter, to the utmoſt of he 
power, Many good ſcholars among the ſel 
have appeared ſince, and not a few maſtery 
among our modern politicians, cloſely copy th 
manners of their great prototype. From thi, | 
turn my attention to the men of ſenſe in th 
room,.to them I ſpeak, and their approbation 
moſt certainly. ſhall eſteem an honour : whereu 
the hiſſers, who, incapable of Improvement, 


much more of refuting what they pretend to 
diſlike, I conſider them, as the citizens do ſc 


2 


vengers, who are of ſervice in removing the 
lth from the ſtreets, yet of ſuch! an 1 * 


i 1 


and character, as ſufficiently prevents our eom- 
ing near them, or harbouring any thing but the 


moſt deſpicable opinion of them, 

Much, Sir, hath been ſaid about the legality 
of the Meetings, which came not properly with» 
in the bounds: of this debate, not being inelu- 
ded in the terms of the queſtion, We do not 
deny it is a privilege of this country to addreſs 
any number above 20 may, among whom 
there muſt be three Juſtices of the peace or 
regularly bring the complaint forward, at the 


quarter ſeſſlons. Under theſe reſtri&tions im- 


poſed by our laws, I till am inclined to think, 
the preſent County Meetings ſomewhat illegal, 


With regard to the figure of Balaam's Aſo, 
which excited ſuch merriment, and had been ſo 


pleaſantly received, during the former reaſoning 
on this point z he ſuppoſed the compliment was 
paid to the Aſv, not the argument z ſeeing the 


firſt might be diſcerned, while the other was - 


truly inviſible: nor did any greater, or more 
pertinent relation, ſubſiſt, between the Dickey, 
and the matter before this Society, than between 
the Proprietor, and the Gentleman, who had 
uſed ſuch freedoms with the brute, 

The Ba of the ſheep, which then raiſed ſuch 
a ba of laughing, even in the Weſtminſter Fo- 
rum, he deemed liable to a like interpretation, - 


The vor pepuli he never conſidered, nay, Sir, 
„ is 
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it borders on impiety to call it the vox Dei. To 
the One, belongs Omnipotenee, with every poſſi- 
ble perfection: to the other, imbecilliry and ig. 
norance, This we truſt requires no proof. Every 

breaſt aſſents to the fact. Beſides, theſe petitions 
are abſolutely managed by party. men. To prove 
this, he craved leave to read a part of the peti. 
tion, of the corporation, of the town of Read. 
ing, whereon he moſt ſenſibly commented; and 
| noticed, that even language had been tortured, 
to make it breathe ſentiments inimical to Admi. 
niſtration. itn a word, let Gentlemen, before 


they reſolve a queſtion of this importance, for 1 
moment reviſe the various ſtages of the unna. 

tural war, that hath continued fo long; ard 

then ſay, whether or not Aſſociations, and 
Petitions, had paved the way to all the devaſts n 
tion and bloodſhed, which had deluged the v 
plains, of the once happy, and fertile A merics. c 
Our humoriſt roſe, and loudly ſaid; Mi, & 
Prefident, I get. up to defend three charatten il = 
—myſel—the Devil=—-a9d Balaam's Afs. But ſo 
krhe company: recollecting, that he had ſpoke the fo 


preceding evening, and that there were ſome 

Gentlemen wiſhing to fpeak, who had not ye 
ſpoke at all; we, to bur! ſbrrow, loſt the wi of 
the intended defence, as he wits forted; rath# 
againſt his will, to fit down, and ive w 


"A Ginn; Who aHfo- jotoſely introduce 
NY himſelf 
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himſelf to the queſtion, and reprehended the firſt. 

Speaker i in very keen terms, The petitions did 
not ariſe from the ſources, or were conducted by 
men of the caſt which had been deſcribed, They 
reſulted from the intenſe feelings of oppreſſion, long 
—t00 long patiently borne z from the weight 
and multitude of the taxes, which if not leſſened, 
ſeemed to threaten our political deſtruction. The 
characters of thoſe who guided them, wore the 
brighteſt hue, yea, they were of a reputation, 
which Qander itſelf dared not accuſe, He, 
moreover, thought it the duty which every mem- 
ber owed his conſtituents, if called upon, to 
preſent, and to ſupport theſe, And ſhould any 


dependant on a Miniſter, refuſe obedience to 


ſo equitable a demand, he hoped they would 
not be forgot at the next general election. This 
was the time to reduce the Civil Liſt, when the 
commerce of the kingdom ſo dreadfully lan- 
guiſhed—when that revenue had been ſo abuſed 
when the cry of grievances was ſo real, and 
ſo general—and when there are peculiar reaſons 


for hoping, that attention will be Paid to the 
mode, pointed. out for that purpoſe. In the be- 


ginning of another Parhament, who would won- 


der at the rejection of ſuch. petitions 1. 


A third Gentleman aroſe, who ſeized the op- 
portunity of talking, without either 7 to 


2 . or putting himſelf | to the trouble 


Fo; hs 


| 
| 
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of keeping cloſe by any tenet whatever, Hl 


ſpeech reſembled a ſermon that would da for any 
text, It conſiſted of judicious remarks, which 
he had made in travelling, of juſt and ftriking 
thoughts, ariſing from well-eſtabliſhed facts, or 
from experience, He informed us, that he had 
been preſent at ſome of theſe County Meetings 
»=deſcribed the claſſes of people who compoſed 
them, their ideas of public affairs, together with 
a narrative of their diſtreſſes, which indiſpu- 
tably called for an immediate remedy. He con- 
cluded i in very bad Engliſh, with a ſort of def. 
cant upon the matter: from all which, the 80. 


ciety did not appear to think, that they had re. 


ceived either much entertainment, or F ae 


n= - --.- 
The ſubſequent Speaker, replied to the idea 


advanced by an ingenious Gentleman, of the 
tenor of the preſent petitions, not being in Con- 
firmatione Chartarum. And clearly proved, 
that there was no period, when it was improper 
for the ſufferers to complain though under ty- 
rants, or prerogative Princes, complaints might 
be diſregarded, of the ſimple preferring of them, 
hazard the individual's life who did it. When, 
Mr. Preſident, hall Engliſhmen freely ſpeak 


their mind, if not now? 1 have heard ol 


wonderful to tell | economy attributed to the 


preſent Miniftry z and 1 —— belleve it, 
th 
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the following ſenſe—=they have confined their 
favours entirely to their own creatures ; to ſa- 


tixfy them z they have not earned a lawful com- 
petencez they have pillaged wherever their 
hands could reach z nay, to load the granaries of 
their ſelect friends, they have beggared the na- 
tion, Except a like inverſe application be per- 
mitted, he alſo denied they were munificent : 
for they had been ſo, to only thoſe, who had 


tamely ſurrendered to them, both virtue and 


conſcience. 

Ir had been ſaid in the courſe of the argu- 
ment, ſubjects were not qualified to redreſs 
their own grievances: I beg leave to aſk in 
what ſenſe they are diſqualified ? and who are 


the perſons that will effectively redreſs them? 


Nat thoſe in authority, ſure, ſince that would 


be the right hand warring againſt the left. 
They themſelves are the occaſions, the ſprings, 


the promoters of theſe calamities, conſequently 


reformation cannot be expected; it never will 


proceed from the men, who have audaciouſly 
violated the deareſt rights of the people, and 
the ſpirit of our once healthful conſtitution, Nor 
was it leſs unjuſt to argue againſt the Petitions, 
becauſe the ſcheme originated from Minority: 


whoſe ſole alm and ambition, it had been urged, 
terminated In the enjoyment of thoſe places, 


oberes they {6 ardently wiſh to ul. the preſent 
P 4 poſſeſſor $, 
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podkflbrs. Lone in this aſſembly can be Jgno- 
rant, that feveral of the moſt ſtrenuous friends 
to the buſineſs, were actually in diſtinguiſhed of. 
fices under the Crown: others again, are the 
moſt independent men in the nation. Dare even 
calum ny ' herſelf, call a Sir George S——— a 


party-man ꝰ One Gentleman told us, by way of 


fatirizing the virtue he hath not tried to imitate : 
permit them, meaning the Minority, to ſucceed, 
and all will be well. We reply, Should poli- 
tics run in pretty much the ſame. channel, the 
directors thereof at leaſt will be different, and 
from direful experience, we may conclude, they 
cannot be worſe, The ſtate has been compared 
to a veſſel in a ſtorm, and what can we liken 
the Petitioners to? ſaid one, on the oppoſite 
ſide of the. room ſave to fools or madmen, 
who wiſh to throw the ſailors overboard. Spe- 
cious as this alluſion ſeems, we deny the infe- 
rence; it is not fact. In reaſon—=in juſtice=in 
polley the voice of the people ſhould be 
heard, and may it be heard from the extremity of 
the Empire, to the center of the Court | 


The Prince of Orators next, and laſt aroſe to 


whom we have already given our mite of ap- 
probation, confeſſing we cannot praiſe him equal 
to his deſert; and who at this time delivered 
one of the beſt ſpeeches we ever remember to 


_ yon in n ot any other, aſſembly. 


The 
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The audience were charmed, and many Gentle« 


men declared, they never ſaw applauſe ſo una- 
nimouſly given. ; 


He informed us, he was called. up from « a re. 
gard to himſelf, finding ſome parts of his ſpeech: 
the preceding evening, had either been miſre. 
preſented, or miſunderſtood. Axioms require 
no demonſtration, and he looked! on the preſent 
queſtion to be one. He purſued. the ingenious 
and learned Gentleman who opened the debate, 
through every ſentence he had uttered, and moſt 


minutely ſcrutinized the import of the whole, 


He proved that the Meetings came within the 
act, which had been ſo eminently inſiſted upon 
there not being one of the petitions that had 
not more than three Juſtices of the Peace, few, 
if any, but what were honoured with the in- 


| tereſt and name of Privy Counſellors, \' Taxes, 
Offices, Places, Penſions, Emoluments, he largely 


diſcourſed of the time of war he examined in 
every poſſible point of view che adverted ta 
the figure of the ſhip, which had ſo often oc- 
curred in the debate —beggeck the mariners to 


— of the laſt wave, that Eee 
to the depths of political and final ruin, A 


little virtue yet remaing==this is the efitteal 
weagab diff Fein poſtetity of thoſe, whoſe 


valour 
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valour gained what we now deplore! having 
loſt it through wickedneſs or ignorance. | Let 
the ſons of Britain emulate the venerable Ro- 
man, and, if they cannot preſerve, be theirs the 
mournful honour, to die, either with, or for, the 
liberties of their Country. _ 

The queſtion being put It was carried 
That the h nen are ns to produce 
falotary effects. | 


| : The following Epiſtle appeared in the Morn- 
- ing Chronicle, of February 4th, 1780. 


Epiſtle from Kitty Curious, to Martha Mark'em. 


* OUR Letter, dear Patty, well pleas'd, I received, 
Since friendſhip, in abſence, is thereby relieved: 
And to know how our friends at a diſtance go on, 
Pecyliarly ſo, if they live in the 7%, 

Is a rapture to us, who're moped up among rocks, 

And have nothing to pleaſe us, but cards or dull books, 
Yet books I admire, but for all things there's time, 

Or elſe, entre nou I hould not write in rhyme, 


You poke of the Forum in terms ſo begulling, 

My fancy was pleaſed, and I ſallied forth ſmiling, 
To make up a party, and viſit a place, 

Replete with encomiums from faſhion's gay race, 
Nor only from them, for my grave uncle Joe, 
Declares he'd be there, were it not for his (o 
Every night in the ſuaſon fur bark ye me, Kit, 


You there may learn Pelle. Logie and Wit, 


. | Fiauuy 
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Fanny Miles —Sophy Jennet—our Harriot, and I, 
Left the Don with his pipe, honeſt Towſer, and Fly: 

And drove up to town with all poſſible haſte, 
| Determin'd the pleaſure of heating to taſte, 

When arriv'd at the Forum our wonder increas'd, 

For truſt me, dear Patty, our thoughts were a jeſt; 

With reſpect to the numbers aſſembled to hold, 

The charms of Debate—Britons like — free and bold. 


The queſtion that ev'ning was“ Whether our Kings, 5 
Ere the bleſt Revolution, with angel-like wings, - 
Held a ſhield over Britain to keep her ſecure, 

Could hurt her more deeply by Inveſted Pow'r: 

Or the Crown's ſubtle Influence ſince hath effeQed,  - 

With infinuations by far leſs ſuſpeQed ?*? 


Four Speakers met plaudits moſt highly deſery'd, 

For argument ſolid—by reaſon ennerv'd. 

Senſe 2 on their lips—and fair Freedom ſtood by, # 

Had Slav'ry been there he'd have utter'd a fight 
How ſhould it be other, when Walker declaims, 

For Chamberlayne ever at liberty aims ; as. 

And, proud of her charms, all fatigues would endure, | 

In the hearts of his brethren her throne to fecure, 1 


i 
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Debates being ended, the queſtion 5 mold 1 0 le 4% 
Preſent meaſures by far were the moſt — 


And now, av in your's, you the Preſident mention, | 
1's forget him entirely {y not my intention, 
We all lik'd him well, and obferv'd 'mongſt ourſhlvey, 
What pity it was there ſhould ever be eds. 
Mere pitiful mongrels, occaſional writers, 
At men of more knowledge who faln would be biters, | 
T' other day in the papers I ſaw a fly hint, 
(The writer ng doubt at the chair had a ſquint) 


That 
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That the Preſident was not quite fit for the taſk; _ 
= £1 knew. the poor. wretch, I I a queſtion would * 
Whether fiſteen long years in academic groves, 
Where ſport all the Sciences=Muſes—and Loves 
Wich publicly ſpeaking for ten years pt more, 
Would not give a Cleric abundantly pow'r, 
'To preſide in a Forum, or other learn'd places, | 


With meren praiſes, inſtead of diſgraces | 


The ey\tnlbg thus pleaſantly ended, we meant 

To retire, hut were Frultrated In our Intent: 

For the Demon of diſcord of envy or ſpite, 
Roſe ſuddenly up to didurb our delight tw — 
With tone maglitertal a motion I make, 
That at ſeven the Prefident (hall the chalr take. 

1 fecond the motion, another replled, 

While numberleſs tengust alteration decried 1 

_ Confyſign grew gen'ral, gon wit was all valn, 
And we, trembling females ſtood up In great pain. 


What angered us moſt, was one moment to hear, 

The ſame voices cry one thing, next 'galnft it appear, 

80 much like a rabble, I wondered, I own, 

At that inſtant, where ſenſe and politeneſs were flown, 
"Twas certain the leader of this pretty riet, 

Like dog in the fable, ne'er lov'd to be quiet; 

But finding his ſpeeches were little regarded, 

Petermin'd all pleaſure ſhould then be retarded ; 

Or ſiniſter motiyes I ſtrongly ſuſpet, 

Made him wiſh ev'ry member the cauſe might reject. | 
Since, like poor trading juſtice, with lixpence in view, | 
| A A paul ach all miſchief would do. 
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Had the women dar'd ſpeak, what a charming oration, , 
We'd have made, to prevent e'en the leaſt alteration g 

For ſhould it prevail, where's our tea, my dear Patt, 
And females, you know, would be dead without chat. 
Bight of elock le as ſoon as the Beau · monde are able, 1 
To get o'er the etiquette of the tea - table: J. 
80 an earlier hour might be worſe ſuited far, ' 
For many good Speakers, who chuſe to be there. 
'Two hours quick debate, enliven'd with ſpirit, 0 
More beauties than three, ſans the ſame, could inherlt, 
Twould be tedious and dull, nay, In fine, twould be death ; 
And fame ſhould lament, with à faltering breath, 

That a place ſhe had honour'd with well-elalm'd applauſe, 


A martyr ſhould dle to ſubverſion of laws f. 


Farewell, my dear Patty, tle time to retire, 
My love to your aunty and reſpecti to the $quire., 


KirrTy Cvniovn, 


For a variety of reaſons, we think it improper 
to make any ſtrictures on the above poetical 
epiſtle, eſpecially as ſeveral judges have declared 
the ſentiments tolerably lively, the language 
eaſy, and the verſe rather harmonious, Yet'we 
reckon it our duty to inform Kitty Curious, and 
** public at large, of a little miſtake ſhe hath 

committed, 


Cs Wy "6 


1 


+ In the printed laws of the Forum, eight is the hour of 
meeting, 
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committed —Chamberlayne Walker, Eq did 

not ſpeak that evening, nor any other, at the 
Forum, fave one, In the early part of the ſeaſon, 
and the ſpeech was laid before the püblle. The 
Gentleman's name whom ſhe meant to praiſe, Ia, 
mw, whoſe ſpeeches muſt ever be an honour 
to that, or whatever other Soelety " may thus 
PR . 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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HE Public are hereby moſt reſpeAfully informed, 
that there are U very few Coples remaining, of Books 
formerly publiſhed by the ſame Author i and which may be 

had by ealling at 

T. Cent in the Strand- Wi. Dowvinuu's under the 

Royal Exchange==or J. Wa“, Charing-Crofh, 


VIZ, 
I, The FA$HI0NABLE DAUGHTER, & Novel, 


II. Di888&TATIONS, Mon Ar and PH1L080PHICAL; 
on NATURAL and Revealed RRTIOIoN. 


To which are added, 
Exrosrrions on Select Paſſages of Scripture z 
and other Diſcourſes. 


III. The BzxzaTHINGs or Genivs, being a 
Colle&ion of Poems ; 
To which are added, 


EssAvs, Moral and Philoſophical, 
By ELIZABETH GILDING (now Mrs, TURNER 


